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MR. SACKBUrS COSTUME. 

Now wot would you say, sir, to a Henglish hadmyidX}^ 

Mr. Sackbut had no particular remark to offer to an 
English admiral, except that he didn't seem to care about 
representing him at a fancy dress-ball, and he so told the 
costumier in whose shop he was holding converse. 

' I 'ave a wery fine Igh/<jr«der, sir,' said the costumier ; 
* he's much beliked by some, more pertikler by them as fancies 
their calves, and it comes pretty cheap in consekence of 
there being no ' 

* No, no, no,' interrupted Mr. Sackbut ; * that wouldn't da 
at all, and I should catch my death of cold.' 

* Well, sir, of course there's no denyin' that a Ighland 
costoom as a costoom is wery draughty. 'Ow about a 
Italian robber ? You'd look it to the life, sir.' 

Mr. Sackbut, who did not seem to appreciate the compli- 
ment, summarily rejected the robber; and the costumier, 
after making several more suggestions which met with the 
same fate, gave it up, and left him to inspect the stock in 
trade at his pleasure and make his own selection. 

' You can see 'em, sir,' he remarked, ' a 'anging up all 
round and make your own chice. I've got 'em of all coun- 
tries, sizes, shapes, hages, qualities and characters, so 
you've only got to please yourself according to your bent 
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3 MR. SACKBUTS COSTUME. 

With this parting recommendation, the costumier with- 
drew to the other end of the shop, and set to work to let out 
Cardinal Wolsey's waist for a stout gentleman who was going 
to represent that personage at some private theatricals. 

It was all verv well to tell Mr. Sackbut that he had only- 
got to please himself. But the point was, what would please 
himself ? For instance — should he be military, naval, eccle- 
siastical, or civil ? Should he be of an ancient, mediaeval, or 
modem period ? Should he be sombre or gay, fair or dark^ 
stuffed out with padding or of natural size ? Should he be 
young, or middle-aged, or old ? Should he represent high 
life or low life ? Should he appear as a celebrated or a dis- 
reputable character? Should he wear plated armour and 
not attempt to sit down, or a less imposing costume in which 
he could move freely ? 

All these conflicting considerations and more did Mr. 
Sackbut pass in review without arriving at a satisfactory re- 
sult. He described with his eyes a succession of forlorn 
circles round and round the shop, and had reached an 
advanced stage of despair, when he suddenly caught sight 
of a policeman — not a fancy dress policeman, but a solid 
reality — saimtering in a leisurely manner past the shop. 

' By George ! ' said Mr. Sackbut, seized with a sudden 
inspuration, * I'll go as a Peeler — it will do splendidly. Here, 
I say, have you got a policeman's uniform ? ' 

The costumier said yes, he had ; and he brought it up 
from underneath William Rufus ; and, what was more, the 
stock in trade of the establishment was equal to supple- 
menting the uniform with a bull's-eye, a staff, and a 
rattle. 

In all London there was not that evening a person more 
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thoroughly satisfied with himself than Rupert Orlando Sack- 
but, Esquire, as he drove in a hansom cab to the building in 
which the fancy dress-ball was to take place. So eager was 
he for the fray, that he half stood up and craned his head 
out in front nearly all the way, with the result that the reins 
rested in a festoon-like manner on the top of his helmet, and 
he chafed exceedingly to find, on reaching the scene of ac- 
tion, that the front entrance was blocked up by a four-wheeled 
cab, which stuck right in front of his hansom and was sur- 
rounded by a large crowd of people. 

Mr. Sackbut speedily became aware that the obstruction 
was caused by a dispute which was being maintained on the 
subject of cab-fare between the driver of the four-wheeler 
and the party inside the same. When I refer to the party as 
being inside the cab, I am guilty of a departure firom my 
usual accuracy, because the only male, a spindle-shanked 
youth of eighteen, who was got up as Prince Henry the some- 
thing underneath a billycock hat and a macintosh, was sitting 
on the box ; and of the four ladies originally inside, Cather- 
ine of Arragon was gesticulating wkh half her body out of 
one window, and Anne Boleyn was in a similar condition 
at the other window; while Anne of Cleves and Catherine 
Parr dived out their heads occasionally through whatever 
apertures they could find, and aided the discussion with a 
heated remark. 

The cabman had got down, and it appeared that he had 
positively declined to move away, or let the party out, with- 
out a substantial addition to the coin which had been 
proffered. The party were on their side equally resolute, 
and the strife of tongues waxed high. 

* I tell you,' shrieked Catherine of Arragon, * that your 
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4 MR. SACKBUTS COSTUME, 

fare's half-a-crown. It's a shilling fare and three extra 
people, and I won't pay another farthing.' 

Smothered chorus from Anne of Cleves and Catherine 
Parr : * Another farthing.' 

* Ho ! is it ? Per-raps you'd like to drive round ' Yde 
Park and see the Halbert Memorial for the money ? or the 
British Moo-seum. You've only got to mention the spot as 
you'd like to be druv to in them there harticles of dress, and 
I'll take the lot for thruppence.' 

' Don't be impertinent, sir ! If my husband were here 
he'd take your number and summons you.' 

* A pity he ain't ere, cos e'd make a sixth, and a-course> 
bein' your 'usband, I shouldn't make no charge for 'im. 
'Arf a crownd for driving five people got up like loonatics. 
two miles and a 'arf; wy, I'd lend you a hextra shillen my- 
self rather than see yer do sich a mean haction.' 

After some further amenities, which were greatly appre- 
ciated by the populace, had been exchanged, a policeman 
was sent for at the wish of both the contending parties ; 
and just at this juncture, in an evil moment for Mr. Sackbut, 
who was sitting in his hansom cab and waiting impatiently for 
the removal of the obstacle, Catherine of Arragon, in look- 
ing wildly round out of the cab window, caught sight of 
his uniform and jumped to a hasty conclusion. 

* Oh ! theris the policeman. Now we'll see about this. 
Here, policeman, come here, please. This cabman has de- 
manded more than his proper fare, and insulted my party 
disgracefully. I give the cab in charge and request you to 
take him up at once.' 

Following the direction of the speaker, the crowd caught 
sight of Sackbut, to whom an earthquake would have been 
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a pleasing diversion, and immediately extended its circle so 
as comfortably to take in both cabs. 

The cabman thereupon made his way to the side of Mr. 
Sackbut's hansom and gave his version of the dispute. 
Simultaneously Prince Henry of something from the box 
seat of the four-wheeler, and the four ladies from the two 
windows, all turned their faces towards the hansom, like 
fire-worshippers to the rising sun, and gave their version 
of it. 

For a while the din of voices relieved Mr. Sackbut from 
the necessity of speaking and the power of making himself 
heard, but, goaded to desperation, he at last stood up in the 
hansom and roared out : 

* It's no good talking to me. I'm not a real 
policeman.' 

Now just as Mr. Sackbut made this announcement, and 
in the midst of the laughter from the crowd by which it was 
followed, a real member of the force appeared on the scene. 
He was a youthful Robert Peeler who was new unto his 
duties and whose spurs were not yet won, and he burned 
consumedly to distinguish himself 

Why was it that to this new and genuine arrival the 
cabman huskily pleaded his cause, and Prince Henry of some- 
thing and Catherine of Arragon and company shrieked their 
version of the cab-fare dispute in vain ? Why was it that he 
paid no more regard to them than if they had been as dust, 
and turned a stony ear to their complaint? Because his two 
natural eyes and his one bull's eye were turned full on Mr. 
Sackbut. 

He saw that personage in full police attire. He had heard 
him admit with his own lips that he was not a real police- 
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6 MR. SACKBUT'S COSTUME, 

man. He knew, because he had once read it in the * Daily 
Telegraph,' that it was a criminal offence to personate a 
policeman. That offence had been committed. The culprit 
was before him, and he saw with the eye of ambition a 
newspaper report which should state that at the conclusion 
of the trial he had been told by the judge to stand forward 
(a direction rendered necessary by the fact that policemen 
when wanted have a habit of standing backward), and been 
highly complimented upon the intelligence which he had 
displayed. He saw good conduct stripes, promotion, a 
possible subscription made up in coiut and headed by the 
foreman oi the jury with a fourpenny bit. All this, and 
more, flashed through his mind with the rapidity of a 
panorama worked by lightning. In the twinkling of an eye 
his resolve was taken — and so was Sackbut. 

Pulled violently out of the hansom cab amid the hootings 
of the mob, kicking, struggling, half throttled, and protesting 
with the half that wasn't throttled his extreme respectability,^ 
the innocence of his motives, the names and addresses of 
his god-fathers and god-mothers, and the awful consequences 
which would follow from his unlawful capture, Mr. Sackbut 
was led away, not gently, but in the spasmodic jerks in which 
every zealous officer conducts a victim to the police-station. 
Arrived there, he was thrust unceremoniously behind a small 
partition formed by an iron railing, and found himself con- 
fronted with Mr. Inspector. 

Mr. Inspector looked up, and his face at the sight of the 
prisoner expressed as much surprise as an inspector could 
afford to give away. 

* What's the charge ? ' he asked. 

The young policeman and Mr. Sackbut engaged the 
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same breath in partnership, and used it to tell the in- 
spector what the charge was — only they didn't describe it 
in the same way. 

The young policeman used his share to say that he had 
found this party in full uniform, pretending to hact as a 
hofficer in a dispute about a fare between a cabman and 
some ladies at the door of the George the Fourth Assembly 
Rooms. This was not quite such a coloured version of the 
facts as the young policeman might have given, but it must 
be remembered in his defence that he had not been in the 
force long, and had not yet reached the stage at which the 
manufacture of evidence comes quite naturally. 

Mr. Sackbut used his part of the breath to say that he 
was the victim of a most disgraceful proceeding on the part 
of the police officer ; that he had been arrested in the act 
of peaceably going to a fancy dress-ball, and ignominiously 
dragged to the station ; that he had had nothing to do with 
the cab dispute and was merely awaiting his turn to reach 
the entrance ; and that he should on the following morning 
set in motion the Commissioners of PoUce, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Master of the Rolls, and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to inquire into this scandalous infringement of the 
rights of an Englishman. 

Mr. Inspector looked at Mr. Sackbut for a moment. It 
was only a glance, but, from a criminal point of view, it took 
that individual in from the crown of his head to the soles of 
his feet And having done so, he turned towards the youth- 
ful policeman, very much as the wolf turned on Little Red 
Riding Hood. He began, as the wolf did, in a subdued 
and honeyed tone, and grew fiercer and then fiercer as he 
went on. 
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* You took this gentleman in charge, did you, at the 
door of a place let out for balls and such-like entertain- 
ments, just as he was going in ? There was a fancy dress- 
ball going on, wasn't there? You say, don't you, that there 
was a cab at the front door with people in fancy dress 
in it? And of course this gentleman was personating a 
policeman, WASN'T HE ? And harmless people can't dress 
up in any decent way they please, CAN THEY, without 
being taken up and dragged to a police-station like vaga- 
bonds and thieves? And you haven't made a confounded 
fool of yourself, HAVE YOU, and you don't expect to be 
reported to the commissioners and dismissed the force, 

£>o Your 

The youthful policeman's face, which had worn a self- 
satisfied smirk at the commencement of the proceedings, 
had undergone as many changes as if it had been in a 
kaleidoscope during this speech of the inspector's ; and by 
the time the inspector had finished, the youthful police- 
man was so fallen from his high estate as to be a pitiful object 
to behold. 

Now Mr. Sackbut was as kind-hearted, good a little man 
as ever lived. He could not be angry with anybody for long, 
and was completely disarmed by the disgrace and humilia- 
tion of his captor. Accordingly when the inspector con- 
tinued to fix the wretched policeman with his inspectorial 
eye very much as if he were merely waiting to select the 
most favourable part of him for the first bite, Sackbut 
humanely and generously interposed, and begged off the 
miserable culprit so kindly that the latter was quite melted 
with emotion, and nearly put out his lantern with a large 
pear-shaped tear from his left eye. 
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The inspector, not sorry to save the force from a public 
•exposure of such an exhibition of over zeal, allowed the 
intercession to prevail ; and the youthful policeman was 
remitted to pace the remainder of his beat a sadder and a 
wiser man. I believe that he never afterwards could be 
persuaded under any circumstances to take anybody into 
custody for any offence whatever. 

Mr. Sackbut, honourably released, was free to repair at 
once to the fancy dress-ball ; but somehow or other, the 
imtoward incident which had occurred had taken all the 
glory out of his uniform and all the shine out of the whole 
proceeding. He lingered round the fire at the station. He in- 
spected all the cheerful notices which adorned the walls, and 
told of missing people, and absconding people, and people 
found drowned, and people who couldn't be found either 
drowned or in any other condition. He entered into friendly 
conversation with Mr. Inspector. He inquired whether Mr. 
Inspector would so far honour him as to partake of a glass 
of dry sherry, and whether an officer not on duty might be 
permitted to procure a bottle at his expense from a neigh- 
bouring wine-shop j and when his request was gratified, and 
the officer who had been despatched on the errand came 
back holding the bottle by the neck as if it were a little boy 
in custody, Mr. Sackbut proceeded to discuss its contents 
with Mr. Inspector as leisurely as if no such thing as a fancy 
dress-ball had ever been thought of since the world began. 
And, finally, when he left the station at an advanced hour 
on the best of terms with Mr. Inspector — instead of turning 
to the right to go to the fancy dress-ball, he turned to the 
left to go to bed 

He went to sleep to dream that he had absconded from 
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a fancy dress-ball ; that he had offered a reward of ^200 
for his own apprehension ; that he had been tried for forgery 
and had drunk a bottle of sherry in the dock during the 
Judge's summing up ; and that he had ultimately been found 
drowned at a police station. 



II 



LIZER. 

To banish at once all doubts as to the meaning of my title, 
I commence by saying that Lizer was not a new species of 
anemone, or an Afghan or Zulu word, or the trade-mark of 
an article of manufacture, or a mysterious advertisement 
which was going to be made intelligible by putting some- 
thing before it or after it in a later advertisement. Lizer 
was simply the name, not bestowed upon her by her god- 
fathers and god-mothers, because she had never to her 
knowledge, or that of anybody else, had any god-fathers or 
god-mothers, but which had, by some inscrutable process, 
fastened itself upon the general servant at some sea-side 
lodgings at which I once stayed. 

I should find it rather difficult to give you an adequate 
idea of Lizer's personal appearance ; first, because, from the 
engrossing nature of her duties, she never could by any 
possible means have found time to apply any more com- 
plicated process of cleansing to her face than a ' dry polish,' 
even assuming that she had a burning desire to do so, upon 
which point I express no opinion. And in the second place, 
because she was never seen in one given spot for more than 
a fraction of a second, and it was therefore difficult to take 
her portrait even in the way of a mental inventory. 

I am able, however, to say that I have a prevailing 
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12 LIZER. 

recollection of red hair, red cheeks, and red arms in connec- 
tion with that young woman ; that she was very short ; and 
that she generally wore a gown which from its appearance 
must, I think, have been the cast-off garment of some 
•charitable lodger measuring about six feet two inches, and 
which Lizer adapted to her own make by allowing the 
bodice to terminate somewhere about her knees, and tying 
up the skirt all round in promiscuous and sack-like festoons. 
The general appearance of the garment was not improved 
by the circumstance that Lizer was perpetually getting 
stranded by means of one of these festoons on some foreign 
substance, and setting herself afloat again only at the cost 
of making a prolonged rent of jagged and irregular shape. 

The duties which devolved upon Lizer in that station 
of life to which she was called, and in which she was being 
everlastingly rung for, were far too numerous to contemplate 
for a moment without giddiness. The house consisted of 
five stories, and at the time of my being in it, there were 
three distinct sets of lodgers. For these three distinct sets 
of lodgers Lizer had almost exclusively to * do ' with a stock- 
in-trade, in the way of plates, dishes, knives, forks, and 
spoons, about half equal to comfortably enabling one of the 
three sets to accomplish a meal without using the same 
weapons for curry and jam-pudding. Taking that one cir- 
cumstance alone into account, I can recall that the violence 
with which it was necessary for Lizer to clean the knives, 
forks, and spoons in the microscopic intervals between 
their being used by set No. i, set No. 2, and set No. 3, was 
of such lightning description that if we happened to come 
last we could scarcely hold them by reason of their being 
nearly red-hot with friction. 
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Lizer's sleeping accommodation was arranged on a system 
of scales. If the house was not at all full, she had an attic to 
sleep in. If the house was full, she had to tupi out of the 
attic and sleep on a truckle-bed somewhere in the lower 
regions. If the house was very full indeed, she had to 
abandon the truckle-bed and sleep on the kitchen floor. If 
the house was perfectly crammed from the roof to the hall- 
door, as it was sometimes on special occasions, such as 
Easter Monday, Lizer had to evacuate the kitchen, and for 
aught I know to the contrary make up a bed on the door- 
step. 

From the refreshing slumber which she was able to take 
under these circumstances, she rose at an hour which I cannot 
put later than 4 a.m., inasmuch as I never awoke at cock- 
crow or sun-rise or any other abnormally early period of 
the morning, without hearing her moving about in feverish 
bursts up and down stairs and sweeping rooms with all her 
might. This process was a little delusive in one way, be- 
cause Lizer never swept the dust away ; she only changed 
its quarters, and swept the dust out of one room into another ; 
still this was only an error of judgment, and the labour was 
the same. 

By the time we came down to breakfast, Lizer had 
generally done about a week's ordinary work ; but to her it 
was merely light skirmishing before the real tearing business 
of the day began. 

It is curious to observe how the means are adapted to 
the end, and how the wind is tempered to the shorn lamb. 
The house was a high one, and the stairs fatiguing, and 
yet they never tired Lizer in the least ; because when she 
descended, she nearly always fell down stavis, ^.Xi^ ^\ifcx^ '^^ 
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ascended, she generally fell up stairs, and was thus spared 
much severe exertion which might have told upon her. 

The last of these two peculiarities is especially im- 
pressed on my recollection because we were on the first floor, 
and it had a particular efifect upon our meals. 

For instance, at breakfast time we used to hear a succes- 
sion of crashes outside ; then a small covey of hot rolls 
would run in cheerily on the floor ; then two or three plates 
would come in spinning round and round as if an invisible 
conjuror were turning them ; then a haddock would enter 
sulkily by itself; and then, the advanced guard having 
fairly descended upon us, the main army would shoot in 
at the door, an^l appear before us on the carpet in a heap 
consisting of eggs, and cold beef, and Lizer, and coffee, 
and toasts, and cups and saucers, and sugar and spoons. 

I think that if Lizer had been asked her ideal of an 
earthly paradise, she would probably have intimated that an 
empty lodging-house, without any bells in it, answered the 
description as nearly as anything she could think of at the 
moment. 

Some of the lodgers tried to do what they called saving 
her legs (as if it were hopeless to think of preserving any- 
thing else belonging to her) as much as they could, by not 
summoning her unnecessarily ; but others delighted in ring- 
ing for Lizer whenever they could find the remotest pretext, 
and the nearer they were to the top of the house, the more 
they did it There was one family in particular, consisting of 
a retired ofticer in the army, his wife, and a very skinny 
daughter. Their means being narrow, they lodged at the top 
of the house, and seemed to live principdly on bell-ringing 
and herrings. They didn't appear able to do so much as a 
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sneeze without ringing for Lizer to come up from the bottom 
of the house to help, and they always derived special delight 
from waiting until they heard a crash which signified that 
she had fallen down stairs after leaving the room immediately 
below them, before ringing the bell and bringing her up to 
the top again. If they ordered a dish of mutton chops, they 
would first ring Lizer up to give the order, and then ring her 
up again to say they must be fat, and then ring her up again 
to say they must be well done, and then ring her up again to 
say they must not be over done, and then ring her up again 
to say she mustn't forget the Worcester sauce, and then ring 
her up again to say that they thought they would have them 
half an hour earlier than they had said at first ; insomuch 
that the mutton chops must in the end have represented 
from Lizer's point of view bell-ringing enough for a royal 
wedding, and stairs about equal to the ascent from the ground 
floor to the top story of the Tower of BabeL 

There was one dreadful thing in connection with Lizer 
which never failed to give me a cold chill when it occurred. 
I used sometimes, when I was walking from the sea to the 
lodgings, to behold an apparition with red hair suddenly 
appear at one of the windows of the house, and sit in mid- 
air with her back to the road, and about seven-eighths of her 
body outside the window, and I used then to behold the 
same apparition in the same attitude making violent dabs 
with something in her hand. This meant that Lizer was 
cleaning the windows, at a risk to her life which it was really 
painful to contemplate, but which she seemed to take as 
a matter of course and as amply remunerated at the price. • 

I shall never forget the sensations which I experienced 
one day when Lizer had a holiday. It was an event which 
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occurred about once a year, and it was always signalised hj 
her going home to her parents, who lived some few miles 
out of the town, and adorning herself for that purpose with 
the most remarkable raiment that ever it was my lot ta 
behold except at a pantomime. 

The costume began with a bonnet whereof the ground- 
work was of a bright orange colour, and the trimming con- 
sisted of imitation prairie grass at which a wild buffalo would 
have shuddered, interspersed with a species of fruit which 
had something of the cherry, and a dash of the apple^ 
and a little of the tomato, and a faint suggestion of the 
orange about it, but could not conscientiously be de- 
scribed as bearing a decided resemblance to any one of 
them. 

The next step was a shawl of large black and white 
checks, surmounting a cotton dress of a flowery pattern 
which in numerous places declined on any terms to * come 
to ' and, speaking generally, disdained communication be- 
tween its hooks and eyes. And the whole was finished up 
with a pair of bronze boots which gleamed in the sun till 
one might have fancied that Lizer's lower extremities were 
on fire. To give due efiect to this display, she invariably- 
produced on these rare occasions a parasol of pea-green 
colour, which she put up at the moment of starting and 
never by any chance or in any condition of weather lowered 
again till she reached her journey's end and was received 
into the bosom of her family. 

Of her conversational powers I am not able to speak 
with any degree of confidence, because, as she never had 
time to stop still for a moment, one could only signal her 
like a passing ship. She would rush in with a spoon and 
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say * Good/ and rush out again and come back again shortly 
afterwards with a fork and say * morning sir,' and then be 
off once more. I managed, however, to ascertain that her 
education had been absolutely dispensed with as a needless 
luxury. It further appeared that her notions on the subject 
of things in general were limited in quantity and simple in 
character, and that she regarded reading and writing as 
occult sciences not to be attained by the general servant of 
a lodging house. 

Nature's jewels are often placed in odd settings, and 
Lizer was a striking example of the fact She never com- 
plained of hard work ; she never grumbled at being * put 
upon ' by unreasonable lodgers ; she never wore a face on 
which there could not be seen, through artificial hindrances 
arising from want of soap, a bright, good-tempered smile ; 
she never went off on these rare and eagerly looked for 
holidays without taking nearly every shilling of her scanty 
wages to the folks at home. She was ready to go anywhere 
and do anything for anybody. I never heard her say a sharp 
word as she rushed to and fro on her ceaseless round of 
toils. She was the personification of willing good- nature. 

In the course of my life I have come in contact w4th 
servants better dressed, better paid, better fed, better taught,, 
better everythinged than Lizer, of whom I should find it 
difficult to write in the same terms, and who have not left 
in my memory recollections by any means so pleasant as 
those which I associate with her. 

I will even go so far as to say that I have met in higher 
ranks of life one or two people who might with advantage 
take a leaf (which she wouldn't miss because she can't read) 
out of the book of that self-same Lizer. 

c 
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My SILVER CREAM JUG. 

It was stolen out of my house, in which no one happened 
to be sleeping at the time, on the night of Thursday, the blank 
day of blank one thousand eight hundred and blankty blank. 
I have no particular reason for concealing the date beyond 
a desire to be mysterious, and a fear that I might break 
down if I were to revive my wounds by mentioning it too 
particularly. 

It was accompanied in its unwilling flight by several 
articles of clothing, some of which I could, and others of 
which I could not, mention in public without blushing, an 
assortment of bed linen, an ostrich feather, a black leather 
bag, and other miscellaneous goods and chattels. 

I anticipate the inquiry which will rise to every lip at 
this point, by saying at once that a policeman was, to the 
best of my belief, walking up and down past my house at 
stated intervals, while the performance was in active pro- 
gress ; that he changed duty in the middle of it with another 
policeman in the most solemn and orthodox manner, and 
that if his successor happened to be in a reflective mood 
when most of my portable property was seen to emerge in 
boxes and bundles out of my front gate at i a.m. under his 
metropolitan police nose, he probably attributed the exodus 
to a sudden resolve on my part to start for change of air to 
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the sea-side at that somewhat unusual hour. At all events, 
whether he thought anything about the matter at all, or 
whatever he thought if he did think, one thing is established 
to my complete satisfaction, — which is, that it was stolen 
on the night of Thursday, the blank day of blank one thousand 
eight hundred and blankty blank. 

My first impulse when the incident came to my know- 
ledge was to say in my haste that all policemen were bom 
idiots ; my second was to send for the inspector at the 
nearest station; and my third was to be seized with an 
extraordinary apprehension, for which I was totally imable 
to account, that the inspector when he came would take me 
up as being a person who had long been * wanted.' 

The inspector came, and so far firom having any evil 
design against me, he was — if I may say so without seeming 
to boast of grand acquaintances — quite friendly. And not 
only so, but he poured forth for my benefit a store of valuable 
information, the recollection of which can never be effaced 
from my grateful memory. I was shown the exact spot to 
a quarter of an inch where the entrance was effected, ' you 
see sir.' It was explained to me minutely how this bar was 
forced out, ' you see sir,' and that shutter was started, * you 
see sir.' I followed the festive little party with the eye of 
imagination, aided by the magic lantern of police illustration, 
as they went up stairs and down stairs, and in and out, and 
took this, * you see sir,' because they could easily pack it up, 
and left that, *you see sir,' because they couldn't. I ac- 
quired a general idea of the number of burglars concerned; 
of the probability that there was an experienced lady of the 
party ; of the length of time they were in the house ; of the 
reason why my house was much better adapted for purposes 

c 2 
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of burglary than any other which ever had been or could 
by any possibility be designed or built ; and of the habits, 
manners, and customs of burglars generally. There was 
only one point, directly or indirectly connected with the sub- 
ject, on which my dull mind was not more or less im- 
mediately illumined — and that was as to the process by 
which my stolen goods were to be recovered. However, 
that followed the next day. It began to follow then, and 
but for the chrcumstances which I am about to relate, it 
would probably have gone on following, till there was not a 
policeman left to walk on his beat, or an inspector to make 
a report, or a superintendent to criticise it, or a conunissioner 
to overhaul the superintendent, or a world to contain the 
commissioner. 

The ball was started by my making out, for purposes of 
police circulation, a list of all the stolen articles, and append- 
ing to each the value which I attached to it. There was 
something so business-like and cheering about this, that 
I almost felt as if there were nothing left to do but to check 
off the list with the goods themselves, and resume pos- 
session on the spot. But we had not gone quite so far — ^in 
fact, we had, so to speak, only just booked our seats and 
got in. 

Now it happened that my silver cream jug was the only 
representative of the precious metals available for theft at 
the time of the occurrence. It was a remarkable jug, pre- 
sented to me by a female relative, and constructed upon a 
principle which resulted in its being nearly all spout ; inso- 
much that after drowning about one hundred and fifty cups of 
tea, and spoiling some dozen table-cloths in repeated attempts 
to pour out less than the entire contents at one time, we had 
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come to look upon the jug as a daily cross, and give way to 
it without sinfully repining. 

* 

The virtues which that cream jug, that I had long hated, 
and in my best moments only regarded with resignation, 
began to possess in my eyes after it was stolen were sur- 
prising. My wife and I used to look sadly at each other 
when helping ourselves out of a one-and-ninepenny china 
jug and murmur sadly in chorus, * such solid silver,' * such 
a massive jug,' 'such a good old-fashioned shape,' and 
then apply the comer of the table-cloth to our brimming 
eyes. 

Then the jug came out strong in another way. It en- 
abled me, when asked by sympathising friends whether any- 
thing valuable had been taken, to answer, in a tone calcu- 
lated to convey the impression that vast back-grounds of 
treasure remained, * A little silver, thai^s, but nothing of 
great consequence.' It furnished me, when questioned 
about my plate, with the materials for saying truthfully that 
one or two silver things had gone, with the air of a person 
who possessed six dozen of everything and really did not 
mind losing a few hundred pounds' worth. 

Had matters stopped there, all might have been well 
with us; but in an evil moment, six weeks having elapsed 
without the recovery by the police of so much as a 
pair of trow — I mean candlesticks — I was tempted to 
write to one high in authority a letter in which I re- 
flected somewhat sarcastically upon the proceedings of the 
force. 

What ensued? Why, the whole detective army broke 
out in silver cream jugs as with an eruption : they drove up, 
walked up, ran up to my house at all times of the day and 
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ni^t in a positively feverish state of activity. Would my 
wife go, please, with the man who was waiting down stairs 
to Clerkenwell and see whether a silver cream jug, which 
had been pawned there the day before, was ours ? Would 
I kindly just step over to the Barbican (on a moderate 
computation five miles off), and see one which seemed to 
answer to the description ? Would I just have the good- 
ness, on my way to the city to-morrow, to go round by the 
Borough and call at No. so and so, where there was a jug, 
which looked as if it might be just the thing ? Would it 
be inconvenient to me, on a wet night at lo p.m., to run 
round with an officer to Somers Town ? 

We bore it heroically for a while. I saw cream jugs 
thin and cream jugs stout ; cream jugs with broad spouts, 
with narrow spouts, with no spouts ; cream jugs tall and 
short and middle-sized ; cream jugs enough to contain all 
the cream obtained from all the cows milked in the present 
reign. No single one of them — I must do them that justice 
— ^bore the faintest trace of resemblance to the hideous 
article which I had once called my own, and all my journeys 
came to nought 

At last I struck. I intimated that cream jug hunting, 
while very pleasurable and exciting in its way, did not 
shine when regarded as the main and permanent object of 
life ; that Saffron Hill, the Borough, and Clerkenwell were 
not the localities which I should select from choice for 
excursions even of a profitable character, much less for the 
sole object of inspecting other persons' cream jugs ; that I 
had had rather more than enough of it already, and did not 
mean to have any more of it at any price. 

The authorities, having thoroughly vindicated themselves 
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in the matter of my aspersions upon their activity and 
intelligence, accepted my resignation, and the matter 
dropped. 

Two years rolled on. Four one-and-ninepenny cream 
jugs had reigned and been cracked and broken and buried 
successively, after the manner of china in general and one- 
and-ninepennies in particular, and the fifth was beginning to 
show signs of approaching dissolution, when one day I 
received a letter, the envelope of which was in the hand- 
writing of the elderly female relative by whom the silver 
cream jug had been given to me. She had been living 
abroad at the time of the robbery, and had only just re- 
turned. I broke the envelope and read as follows : — 

* Dear Augustus, — Some years ago I gave you a most 
valuable silver cream jug. It had been in the family for 
generations, and was originally presented to your great-great- 
grandfather by his sovereign. I looked to you to keep it 
as a sacred trust, and to transmit it to your children, and 
your children's children in the future. If you had been 
in grievous want of money I could have understood it, 
though even then it should have been the /d5j/ thing sacrificed 
to your necessities. But that you, earning in a profession 
the means of livelihood, should have so fer forgotten what was 
due to yourself and me as to sell it for a few paltry shillings 
to the pawnbroker, in the window of whose shop I saw it 
yesterday by accident, and fi:om whose clutches I rescued 
it at once, is indeed a shamefiil surprise to me. I feel that 
as you have so little regard during my lifetime for that which 
I value, you would not be likely to make a good use of any- 
thing which I may leave behind me when I am taken bfi.ts$:.^^ 
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and I have therefore instructed my solicitor to omit your 
name from my will. 

* I am, Augustus, 

* Your grieved and outraged, &c. &c.' 

Five minutes after reading this letter I was in a cab. 
In the shortest possible space of time I was with my relative, 
and all had been happily explained. The instructions given 
to her solicitor were countermanded before the horrid threat 
had been put into execution ; and the cream jug, again re- 
stored to me, is once more a source of daily discomfort, and 
its safe custody the principal cankerworm of my life. 
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A FAIRY TALE. 

Once upon a time there was a very small child all alone in 
the streets of a great big city in a great big world. 

Now this child, unlike all the children ever heard of in 
fairy tales, was not the daughter of a great king and queen, 
and she didn't wear a frock trimmed with jewels, and she didn't 
have lots and lots of nurses to look after her, and she wasn't 
the heiress to the crown of a country, where all the pavements 
were made of solid silver, the area railings of poHshed steel, 
the king's palace of ivory, and his throne of pure gold, with 
so many precious stones sticking out of it that it was quite 
uncomfortable to sit down Aipon. No ! she was simply a 
very small girl indeed, with nothing of the proper fairy-tale 
small girl about her at all. 

She didn't quite know how it was that she came to be all 
alone. She had an indistinct idea of a room somewhere 
near the sky; at least she thought it was near the sky because 
the clouds seemed close to her when she climbed up on a chair 
and looked out of the window, and the room was right at the 
top of ever so many stairs. She seemed to recall, too, that 
the room was very bare and empty, and that she had often 
been hungry and thirsty and cold there, and that her 
mother had been there, lying on a bed and looking, oh ! so 
pale and thin, and had told her that she was going away to 
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leave her, but that they should meet again in a bright, 
beautiful country. And she remembered too — ^and as she 
remembered it the tears came into two little eyes and she 
sobbed piteously — she remembered that one day her 
mother's face looked whiter, much whiter, than before 
and that she lay quite still and made no answer when the 
little girl called to her. And then some rough woman had 
told the child that her mother was dead, and that the roont 
was wanted for some one else, and she must go. 

And so she had put on a little threadbare jacket and a 
little torn hat, through many holes in which her golden hair 
peeped out, and had gone away all alone — it might have been, 
yesterday, to-day, she knew not when — out into the streets 
of that great big city in that great big world. 

It was a winter's evening, that once upon a time, and 
the snow was falling fast, and it was very cold. The little 
child was thinly clad (unlike a proper fairy-tale child), and 
had had no food for a long time — years, it seemed to her. 

As her little steps wandered on, she passed a great 
many shops, and saw heaps and heaps of warm clothing and 
food inside great windows, lighted up with ever so many 
bright lights ; and she wondered how it was that she was so 
cold and himgry, and why some one did not come out of one 
of the big shops and give her clothing and food ; and she 
thought how strange it was that all those things should be 
inside the big windows that she could just look into when 
she stood on tip-toe, while she was standing there, such a 
very tiny girl and wanting ever so little of what she saw. 

The little child looked wistfully into the big bright win- 
dows one after another, but she shook and shivered so that 
she ran on at last although she felt very strange and heavy 
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and giddy, and she ran and ran until she found that she had 
passed away from the bright lights and was in a dark road 
in which the snow was lying much more thickly, and looking 
much whiter, than in the streets through which she had 
gone. 

The little girFs limbs would carry her no farther, and she 
half sank down in the snow ; but she saw suddenly, looming 
out in the dark by the wayside, a large wooden shed, the 
door of which was standing wide open, and, turning her fast- 
failing steps to it, she crept timidly inside. It was quite 
dark there, and she lay down on the floor with her little head 
pillowed against a piece of wood 

Wondering drowsily why it was that she had ceased to be 
hungry or cold, and why her limbs seemed as if they had 
no feeling at all, the child lay there, and gradually her eyes 
closed. 

Suddenly she became conscious of a dazzling light ; and 
looking up she saw a beautiful fairy standing by her side,, 
with white rustling wings, and a halo of light shining all 
round her. She was looking down on the child with a look 
of sweet compassion on her face. 

* Little one,' said the fairy in a soothing, gentle voice, and 
as she spoke she bent over the child and stroked the small 
face, * welcome into fairyland.' 

The child looked round her in speechless wonder, and 
behold ! the dark wooden shed had vanished and she was 
lying on a grassy bank, surrounded by lovely flowers of all 
colours, and the sun was shining above, and birds were sing- 
ing all about her, and near her troops of children all dressed 
in dazzling white were at play, making the air ring with 
joyous peals of laughter that seemed just to cVdtcifc \s\.^w&cv 
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the singing of the birds ; and fairies, like the one standing 
by her, were watching over the children as they played. 

She was so filled with wonder that she answered not the 
fairy, and again the sweet voice said : 

* Little one, welcome into fairyland.' 

* Am I in fairyland ? ' answered the child this time. * They 
took mother away firom me, and said she was dead, and told 
me to go, and I was very cold and hmigry, and I ran ever so 
far, and I thought I was lying down in a great dark place. 
And oh ! don't send me away ; let me stay here, please, 

J>iease let me stay here, and not go into the snow again. I 

am such a little thing to be all alone in the great big streets, 

and I will be so good if I may stay.' 

The tears started into the child's eyes as she pleaded 

her cause, and the fairy stooped down and kissed them 

» 

away. 

' Yes, my child, you shall stay with us in fairyland, and 
never go into the great streets again.' 

* Oh ! thank you,' said the child, and she threw her 
arms round the still bending fairy, and kissed her again and 
again. 

* Just now,' the little girl said presently, * I was oh ! so 
cold and hungry and tired, and now I feel so peaceful and 
rested and as if I could never be cold and hungry again. 
Why is it?' 

* There is neither hunger nor cold here, my little one. 
The sun is always shining as you see it now, the birds are 
ever singing as you hear them now, the flowers never fade, 
and the leaves never fall, and those children now at play 
are ever bright and happy. Many little travellers like you 
have found their way into our bright land through paths of 
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sorrow and suffering ; but see them now how joyous they 
are.' 

The fairy pointed to the group of children, and the 
little girl followed the movement with her eyes. She looked 
in silence for a minute, and then she spoke again. 

' You are so good and kind, and I seem to ask so many^ 
things, but oh ! forgive me for one question more. The 
children that I see, have their mothers been taken from 
them as mine was taken from me ? and will they ever be 
with them again ? ' 

* My darling,' answered the fairy, with infinite tenderness 
in her voice, * they have already seen their mothers again, 
and you will see your own lost mother. Look at me— look 
into my face — you knew me not at first, but you know 
me now— oh ! you know me now, my little one.' 

The child looked into the fairy's face for an instant — 
the word 'Mother ! ' burst fi:om her lips, and the two were 
folded in each other's arms. 



Next day, when workmen came into the shed, 
They found a child there, lying cold and dead. 
And on the little upturned face they saw 
A smile so bright and joyous that in awe 
They stood uncovered. But the mortal clay 
Alone was there— the soul had winged its way. 
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A NIGHT-SCHOOL SUPPER. 

I HAVE in the course of a chequered existence come across 
a good deal of plum-pudding. I have eaten too much of it 
myself, and I have seen other people eat too much of it, at 
Christmas dinners. I have beheld it brought into the room 
in triumph with a piece of holly stuck into the top, and a 
blue flame burning all round it, produced by the reckless 
lighting up of nearly a quarter of a bottle of brandy. I 
have had my attention called to a round substance sus- 
pended to the ceiling, and looking rather like a retired foot- 
ball, and I have been informed that that was a pudding 
made last December, and that it was intended to keep it 
until next Easter Sunday, if the world lasted so long, and 
the pudding successfully resisted decomposition. I have 
noticed large wedges of plum-pudding, with a proportion of 
about one plum to a square mile of pudding, steaming 
inside the window of a cookshop. But imtil a certain 
winter evening, when I was present at a supper given to the 
boys of a night school, I can conscientiously say that my 
ideas on the subject of plum-pudding were narrow-minded, 
puny, and preposterous to a degree which it fairly staggers 
me to contemplate. 

The moment I entered the room I came into an over- 
^vhelming presence of plum-pudding. 
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Several gentlemen, on a raised dais, were helping it furi- 
ously into plates, several more gentlemen and a good many 
ladies were running about with it, and some hundred 01 
more of boys were eating it as if they had never eaten any- 
thing before, and never hoped, wished, or expected to eat 
anything again. 

There is a certain point beyond which astonishment will 
not go, and after a while it came quite naturally to me to 
look on and behold a boy eat a piece of pudding which, in 
my excited state, appeared to me at first to be rather larger 
than himself, without my being taken with an almost irre- 
sistible impulse to rush out and fetch a doctor. 

I ought not to forget to say that although this vast pudding 
festival is most vividly impressed on my recollection, it had 
l)een preceded by a liberal supply of good hot meat. That part 
^f the business was over before my arrival, and I didn't know 
it till afterwards. If I had known it at the time — if I had 
attempted to realise that the boys whom I saw eating wedges, 
piles, masses, cart-loads of pudding, had laid a foundation 
of meat already — I think I should have been very seriously 
ill from the shock to my nervous system. But it was broken 
gently and considerately to me, and Lgot over it 

There was one thing which struck me v^ry forcibly. The 
l)oys were evidently in a state of the most supreme enjoy- 
ment and delight, and they seemed to be giving vent to 
their expressions of pleasure without the least shyness or re- 
serve. But there was a quiet decorum, a muffled sort of 
moderation about their tones of voice which made me say 
to myself : * What quiet, gentle boys, what model lads, to be 
able thus to keep their delight within bounds I ' 

As this peculiarity wore off the moment supper was over, 
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and was replaced by the most intensely shrill collection of 
treble voices I ever listened to, I have been forced, on calm 
reflection, to attribute it less to a high moral cause than to- 
the fact that if you put an immense piece of pudding into 
your mouth, and talk simultaneously therewith, the result is 
comparatively noiseless, although it has its inconvenient 
features. 

An entertainment had been provided by the indefatigable 
managers of the school to succeed the supper, and the last 
mouthful had scarcely disappeared when tables began to- 
move as if by magic ; and almost before I could have said 
* Jack Robinson,' the body of the room was cleared of every- 
thing except boys and forms. Now I am prepared to state 
that when the boys were all arranged and packed close toge- 
ther in this way, there was not a yard of superfluous space in 
the room. And yet the same boys had been set down in the 
same room to tables an hour before. To an acute intellect 
the inference will be obvious. 

The entertainment began with a selection of music by a 
drum and fife band, which, if I am not mistaken, had some 
connection with the night school. 

The performers stood on the dais with their drums and 
fifes, and several gentlemen who had come to read and 
sing were on the dais too, except when the reverberation of 
the drums made them jump out of their chairs and fly into- 
the air. 

I have the deepest respect for drum and fife bands. 
They always affect me with a soft dreamy feeling, and bring 
back to me recollections of the hom^ of boyhood, when I 
had a penny whistle on which I used to play tunes that my 
nurse liked very much indeed ; in fact she couldn't listen to 
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them without being so overcome with emotion that she gen- 
erally took the whistle away from me, and hid the depth of 
her real feelings under some ribald criticism of the perform- 
ance, such as, * Do for goodness gracious sake 'old that 
blessed noise.' 

It brings my purer, higher feelings to the surface, does a 
drum and fife band, and makes me feel for the time being 
a better man. 

But I have noticed — I merely mention it in passing as a 
personal peculiarity — that the farther off the drum and fife 
band is the more distinctly do these various feelings arise 
within me, insomuch that I am never so distinctly conscious 
of them as when it is out of hearing altogether. Like forked 
lightning, thunderbolts, and earthquakes, I love to admire it 
at a .distance. On the occasion of which I write I was not 
favourably placed for doing so, inasmuch as I was only seven 
feet three inches from the biggest drum, and one of the fifes 
almost tickled my left ear. 

One gentleman near me, who was holding on to his chair 
for dear life, took advantage of the big drum's stopping for 
breath, to ask me if they didn't play with spirit. The big 
drum was off again before I could answer, and rendered 
speech a wild impossibility, but I never nodded my head 
more affirmatively in my life. 

The next item on the programme I remember was a 
reading. The gentleman who read had, I believe, entered 
the room under the impression that the night-school pupils 
were of comparatively mature age and understanding, and 
that a little mental enlightenment would be the right sort 
of article to fit the occasion. He had accordingly armed 
himself with Brewer's Guide to Science, Macaulay's Essays 
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and Hall's First Principles of Algebra. But when he per- 
ceived that the little lads were for the most part very youth- 
ful, and that by reason of that circumstance and puddingy 
they were scarcely equal to a dose of heavy medicine, he 
promptly substituted for it a light effervescing draught of 
Dickens. 

Now, the reading which the gentleman selected was the 
chapter from * The Old Curiosity Shop ' descriptive of a 
holiday spent together by some of the personages in the 
book. It is written in a playful vein, and for the most part 
in an interrogative shape ; and this latter circumstance led 
to a curious display on the part of the boys. Whether, being 
members of a night school, they deemed it incumbent never 
to let a question be asked without answering it to the best 
of their ability, or whether it was necessary to let off a certain 
exuberance of animal spirits, which were perhaps rather 
cramped for room after their recent exploits, I cannot say. 
But the fact was, that whenever the reader came to a sentence 
ending in a note of interrogation, the audience invariably took 
it up and answered the imaginary inquiry according to their 
individual tastes, and sometimes with so great a difference 
of opinion as to what the reply should be, that one might 
almost have fancied oneself in the House of Commons. 

This was the sort of way in which matters went : — 

Reader, * Well, wasn't Mr. Garland kind when he said^ 
"Christopher, here's your money, and you've earned it 
weU?"' 

I^fty plum-pudding boys collectively, ' Yes.' 

Fifty more ditto collectively, * No.' 

Running fire of individual plum-pudding boys, * Yes,^ 
' No,' ' Yes,' * No.' 
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'Reader. 'And didn't Kit sign his name bold to the re- 
ceipt ? ' 

Majority of fium-pudding boys, * Yes, he did.' 

Obstinate minority of ditto. * No, he didn't.' 

Reader. * And wasn't it beautiful to see how Mrs. Gar- 
land poured out Barbara's mother a glass of wine ? ' 

Plum-pudding boys^ grown bold with success and throwing 
off ail reserve. * Of course,' * Rather,' ' Gooseberry wine, I 
expect,' * Did she spill any ? ' &c., &c. 

The reader struggled manfully on to the end, and then 
a gentleman got up who had promised to assist in the enter- 
tainment, and who had come there under an impression that 
he was going to be decidedly funny, and pour out his wit 
before rows of convulsed but respectful boys. This per- 
former was, I admit, a little appalled by the fate of his pre- 
decessor; and when he faced the audience, he was not 
without a certain sort of instinctive presentiment that the 
fun was not going to be quite so much on one side as he 
had expected. This impression was confirmed by his being 
greeted in a familiar manner, and requested to *go it' He 
went it. 

He had selected for the occasion, from the recesses of 
his capacious memory, a story which he thought was intensely 
amusing. He thought so principally because he had written 
it himself. Disdaining to display any indication of the 
want of reverence shown in greeting him, he put on with 
great majesty a pair of spectacles which he used when 
reading. He was not going to read, but to tell the story from 
memory; nevertheless he put the spectacles on as calculated 
to inspire awe, and, having done so, he surveyed the plum- 
pudding boys with calm dignity. The plum-pudding boys 
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responded to the attack by making friendly remarks among 
themselves, in which it was not difficult to catch the expres- 
sion * boss-eye.' 

The story which this gentleman came to tell had great 
merits in its way, but it was one of those narratives in which 
there is a leading idea all through which is perfectly obvious 
from the beginning. The night-school boys resented this 
circumstance as a slight upon their combined intellect, and 
to show that they were not to be imposed upon by that 
sort of thing, they adopted the course of telling the story too 
in a chorus about two sentences in front of the author. 
Another feature, too, was that if the gentleman made a slightly 
flavoiured joke, all got up ready for the occasion, the hoys 
didn't laugh a bit ; but as soon as some audacious member 
of the community made a passing observation (of no merit 
whatever) directed against the story-teller, the air was rent 
with the most unquenchable mirth, which completely drowned 
his voice, and might have led to just the faintest suspicion 
that the story-teller was being made to look the least atom 
of a speck of a shade ridiculous. 

I am able to reproduce this person's feelings with great 
fidelity because he is a near relative of my own, in fact the 
nearest that I have. 

When the gentleman in question — or rather the boys 
— had finished telling the story, there was a song. It was a 
simple ballad, and it certainly was guiltless of anything 
approaching to a chorus ; but the singer's feet had scarcely 
touched the ground on his return from a high note at the end 
of the first verse, when the air broke out like an eruption all 
over the body of the school-room and was rendered in 
regular ' Rule Britannia ' chorus style for several minutes. 
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The last distinct memory I have of the occasion is that a 
gentleman went out mysteriously and returned dressed like 
a shoeblack, and sang a song, and that the same gentleman 
afterwards went out again and came back in ordinary cos- 
tume, and then went out again and returned in the garb of a 
street vendor of toys and sang another song. He sang very 
well, and I was enjoying the last of his songs in great con- 
tentment, when an event occurred which caused me in about 
five seconds to be outside the building and on my way home. 
I caught sight of some one getting the big drum ready for 
another selection. My selection under these circumstances 
\«as flight. 

If I have written lightly of the events of that night-school 
supper, it is because the whole evenirfg was one of pure 
unmitigated fun all round. There was no harm about the 
lads, not a bit of it : they came to enjoy themselves, and 
they did so thoroughly in their own way. And I for one 
render my humble tribute of respect to those who spared 
neither time, trouble, nor expense to provide for them on 
one evening of the year a feast which I will stake my head 
the boys will look back to with grateful recollections till the 
next comes round and extinguishes by its newer delights 
the memories of its predecessor. 
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I MADE some years ago a spasmodic trip into Asiatic Turkey. 
It is needless for me to say that the information which I re- 
ceived from my kind friends when I came back, all pointed to 
the conclusion that I had missed every spot to which I ought 
to have gone, spent at least three times as much money as I 
need have done, travelled by the wrong route wherever there 
were two to choose between, and selected the very worst 
time in the year for my visit. But that is neither here nor 
there. I am only concerned now to narrate an incident 
which occurred to me upon the occasion. 

I arrived at Magnesia one night from Smyrna attended 
by my dragoman. I put up at the house of an Armenian 
merchant (I call it a house because I can't find a better 
word, but I shouldn't like to be the agent employed to let it 
anywhere out of that part of the globe), and it was my pur- 
pose to make on the following morning an expedition to a 
spot, at some distance from the town, on which it was said 
by some people that Homer sat and composed the Iliad. 

Leaving it to my dragoman to make all necessary pre- 
parations for the morrow, I retired early to my couch, and 
was soon buried in a sound sleep, from which I was awakened 
at daybreak by the clattering of horses below. 

I looked out of my window in curiosity, and I perceived 
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that several mounted Turkish soldiers were at the front 
door, and that the entire population apparently of Magnesia 
had turned out to look at them. A few minutes afterwards 
my dragoman came into my room. 

* Good morning, Excellency.' He always called me Ex- 
cellency, and I liked it. 

* Good morning. What is going on below?' 

* The soldiers are waiting, Excellency, that is alL' 

* What are they waiting for ? ' 

* To escort you, Excellency.' 

' To escort me — ^where — why — ^what's the matter ? ' 

*The roads are not safe. Excellency, because of the 
brigands, and it is necessary to have a military escort.' 

I began to think that it didn't matter much about that 
favourite seat of Homer. I could just run over and see it 
some other time. 

L said to my dragoman, ' I don't think I shall go to-day. 
I have rather a headache. I suppose you can get the escort 
whenever I want it.' 

' Oh ! noy Excellency ; it is only granted as a favour by the 
pacha ; and besides, the people are waiting to see you go. 
It is known all over the bazaar that you are starting this 
morning.' • 

* What is there particular about my starting, pray, that 
every one should get up and come to stare at me ? ' 

*You are the only Englishman, Excellency, that is here, 
or has been here for long. They know that the English are a 
great people, and that you are a lord in your own country.' 

That last observation was very comforting. It would be 
a shame to disappoint the populace, who were so anxious 
to see me ; and as I was guiltless of having told ^.\:c»j\^^i^ 
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that I was a lord, my conscience told me that I really was 
not under any obligation to deny the soft impeachment. As 
for the brigands, well, of course that was not an agreeable 
part of the business ; but then there were the soldiers, and 
there was my dragoman, who was paid quite highly enough 
for me to be entitled to expect him to die in my defence if 
necessary. 

These noble thoughts passed through my mind while I 
was completing my attire, and then, full of calm resolution^ 
I made my way majestically down. Not far down — ^about six 
steps, and a hole to fall into at the front door. 

Drawn up outside were the mounted soldiers — ^four of 
them — and two vacant animals to be ridden by myself and 
my dragoman. The latter waited obsequiously to help me 
up, and then, quickly bestriding his own beast, gave the word 
to start. 

The crowd pressed round me on all sides, and my per- 
sonal appearance was a subject of evident curiosity to them. 
It was a matter of some curiosity to me also, for I can 
conscientiously state — not having ever been tortured by the 
Inquisition or subjected to a severe surgical operation — ^that 
my body never had before, and never has since, been re- 
duced to such an exquisitely uncomfortable state by artifi- 
cial means. I was mounted, you must understand, on a 
real genuine Turkish saddle of the best make ; that is, it 
was not more than 300 years old on a moderate computa- 
tion. It was constructed of wood. It went up at the back, 
and it went up at the front, in such an ingenious manner, 
that my knees ascended and formed the summit of an 
abrupt hillock before me, insomuch that my nose nearly 
pted on them. Where my feet went to, I haven't a notion. 
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I never saw them from the time I got up till I got down 
again. 

This cramped attitude detracted from my European 
splendour somewhat ; but still I had my umbrella up, and 
my Murray's guide under my arm, and a tourist suit on, 
calculated to inspire the Orientals with awe, by reason of its 
being mainly composed of pockets ; and the soldiers in 
front, and the dragoman behind, all served to swell my triumph. 

As we filed slowly off, the crowd pressed round me, and 
I heard from some voices the words * Effendi,' and from 
others the word * Giaour.' I didn't exactly know what 
*Effendi' meant, but I remembered that it was a word 
which Mr. Kinglake applied with much unction to Lord * 
Stratford de Redcliffe in his History of the Crimean War, and 
that it was a title of profound respect. * Giaour ' was quite 
a new word to me, and I couldn't get at my Murray to see 
what it meant because I was trussed up in that abominable 
saddle ; but it had such a pleasant Arabian Nights' sound 
about it, that I liked it, if anything, rather the better of the 
two. When I got at Murray later in the day, I referred to 
* Giaour,' and I found that it meant * infidel dog,' so that 
after all it didn't quite come up to Effendi It was very 
fortunate for the people of Magnesia that I wasn't up ta 
that word in the morning, because I am very hot-blooded 
when roused, and I think I should have told my dragoman to 
tell the soldieis to charge. Judging from the way in which 
my dragoman always charged me himself, the Magnesians 
would have come rather badly off, I fancy, if I had given 
that order, 

I have dwelt upon this start because I was accompanied 
by an amount of personal distinction to yiVv\c\\ \\saN^\\&N^x 
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since been able to attain. I have never since had a mOitaiy 
escort, even in the capacity of a deserter ; I have never 
since had a dragoman of my own, or I should now be 
actively engaged in persuading my creditors to accept a 
small composition ; and I have never since been mistaken 
for a great English lord. Any one of these distinctions is 
dazzling to the ordinary mind, and the combination of all 
three could not occur twice in a lifetime. 

There is yet another reason why I have dwelt upon this 
start, which I will now proceed to imfold. I didift get to the 
other end, I never found out that blessed spot where Homer 
sat and composed the Iliad ; and, what's more, I don't 
believe he composed the Iliad there any more than he com- 
posed it in the Lowther Arcade. I travelled about in the 
broiling sun, blessing nothing on earth but my white 
umbrella. I got out of that appalling saddle and clambered 
up a steep hill studded with little rocks, till I was nearly dead 
with fatigue, while my dragoman hopped about me in a 
most irritating condition of extreme freshness, and the 
soldiers stopped at the foot and went to sleep ; and when I 
got to the very tip-top, my dragoman said he was truly sorry, 
Excellency, but he rather thought it wasn't this hill but 
another hill — ^a much higher one — some miles off. I came 
down again and I had several thoughts about my dragoman, 
but resolved not to tell him what they were imtil I got safe 
back again to the Frank quarter of Smyrna with the British 
flag floating about within easy reach. When I arrived at 
the bottom I decided to take a rest and then push on 
briskly for the right hilL So I lay down under a palm-tree, 
and put up the white umbrella, and pillowed my head on 
31iuTay, and began to meditate. 
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I thought about that hill I had just gone up, and that 
other hill that I was going up presently, and I thought what 
a confounded impostor that dragoman of mine was. And then 
I yawned. And then I thought what rum-looking scarecrows 
those soldiers lying down there asleep were, with their tattered 
■clothes and brown limbs, and I wondered whether the seam 
I saw on that tall fellow's face was a Plevna scar. And then I 
yawned again. And then I wondered how much the soldiers 
would take to hang my dragoman, and whether I should get 
into a scrape if they did it. And then, having in this way 
gained a thoroughly amiable frame of mind, I yielded to the 
drowsy influences which had beeti creeping over me, and 
went fast asleep. I had a beautiful dream all about dear 
old England, in which I remember that the pastoral scenery 
of Holborn and the rugged beauties of the Borough Road 
figured prominently, and I was still wrapt in deep slumber 
when I was brought suddenly back to consciousness by the 
touch of a hand on my shoulder. My waking thoughts 
turned instantly to brigands, and with a presence of mind 
i^hich I can never sufficiently admire, I was on my feet in 
an instant with my white umbrella thrust in the direction of 
the foe, and my Murray ready to hurl at him. 

* Ruffian! ' I said, * beware how you attempt to touch the 
privileged person of an Englishman. A few shillings in 
■charity I don't mind giving you, but ' 

* Excellency,' said the foe who was hidden from view on 
the other side of my umbrella. Why, bless my soul, if it 
wasn't my own dragoman ! 

I put down my umbrella hurriedly, and I fancied I caught 
a twinkle in my dragoman's eye. If I had been certain of 
it, I should have tried to bring off that han^% ^it^Tv%^\x!iKc^ 
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on the spot, but it passed away so quickly if it was there,, 
that I gave him the benefit of the doubt and subdued my 
wrath. 

^ Excellency/ said my dragoman again in his most re- 
spectful tones, and he pointed with his hand towards the 
right. I followed the movement and suddenly came to a 
knowledge of the fact that a large tribe of Turkomans had 
descended upon us while I slept, and encamped in the 
immediate neighbourhood of my palm-tree. 

I was not alarmed, not in the least, but I was just sur- 
prised enough to feel glad when my dragoman went 
on : 

* The Sheikh ' (I think he called him the Sheikh, but I 
won't pin my faith to the word at all, let alone the spelling) 
* craves the honour of receiving a noble Englishman among 
his people, and begs you to rest with them and take refresh- 
ment.' 

Noble Englishman ! refreshment ! * Oh,' I thought, * this is 
evidently a most superior tribe.' I bade my dragoman con- 
duct me to the Sheikh at once, and I followed him with my 
white umbrella and my Murray. 

The Sheikh was a venerable-looking man. If I were to 
guess his age I should put it at about i68 years. He was 
sitting on one half of a mat, and with an air of indescribable 
majesty he motioned to me to sit on the other half 

I did. I have never forgotten that mat, and never 
will. 

I wish to be delicate, but at the same time truthful, and 
I really don't know how to say what I want without stating 
that it was — in fact it was — well, it was alive with them. 

The old gentleman inspected me gravely from head to 
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foot until I felt as if I must have a smut on my nose, and 
then he clapped his hands. Immediately an attendant 
appeared with two large bowls of black coffee. It wasn't 
quite the sort of refreshment I should have chosen, but I 
felt bound to drink it at all costs, and I went at it manfully. 
We gravely sipped our coffee in silence, and I was just 
wondering whether it would come to the same thing, as far 
as Turkoman customs were concerned, if I made my drag- 
oman drink the rest of mine, when the Sheikh clapped his 
hands again. Quick as lightning another attendant ap- 
peared with two enormous hookahs. 

Now, I don't smoke. I can't smoke. I have tried it at 
every stage of life from ten years old upwards, and it will 
not do. I said at once to my dragoman : 

* Tell the Sheikh, pray, that I am greatly obliged to him, 
but I don't smoke.' 

' Excellency, I dare not He would think it a deadly 
insult. You would offend the whole tribe, and the conse- 
quences might be most serious. Pray try to smoke the 
hookah.' 

I did try to smoke the hookah, I sat on that colony 
and puffed at the hookah, until my head swam round and 
I could hardly see out of my eyes. I have a vague recollec- 
tion of hearing the old Sheikh address solemn observations 
to my dragoman, which the latter interpreted to me. I 
think the elderly gentleman asked how my father was, and 
then how my mother was, and then how my brothers and 
sisters were, and then how my grandfather and grandmother 
were, and then how my uncles and aunts were, and when 
he had got back to Noah, I believe he terminated the audi- 
ence, and I got off the mat and was led away by taY d\^^%- 
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Oman. I felt as little like a noble Englishman just then as^ 
I ever remember to have felt in my life. 

* Will your Excellency ascend the farther hill this even-^ 
ing ? ' my dragoman asked when we reached the horses. I 
do believe his eyes twinkled again, but I was too unwell to- 
slay him. 

I said no, I would not I said I would go back to- 
Magnesia, as I had forgotten something. 

The procession re-formed, and I returned to Magnesia- 
looking very pale, and, as I before remarked, without having 
seen the blessed spot on which Homer did not sit and com- 
pose the Iliad 
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It was a matter of universal remark that Mr. and Mrs. 
Montpellier were a very united couple. It was also a 
matter of universal remark that Mr. Montpellier was small, 
and had a weak voice, while Mrs. Montpellier was large, 
and had a strong voice ; and that Mr. Montpellier was sub- 
missive to Mrs. Montpellier, and could scarcely draw a 
breath without first obtaining her permission, if not even 
also her active assistance. Upon the whole, therefore, it 
might be said that if one of them was perhaps a trifle more 
united than the other, that one was Mrs. Montpellier ; and 
that if either of the devoted couple, ever, in an abandoned 
and profane moment, cherished the slightest inclination to 
see the other smothered, Mr. Montpellier was the culprit 
into whose wicked heart that abominable thought found 
entrance. 

The ascendency of Mrs. Montpellier was demonstrated in 
many ways ; but principally in a curious tendency to present 
Mr. Montpellier in the light of what I may term a perform- 
ing animal constantly learning some new trick. And it came 
upon her in this way, that whatever accomplishment she saw 
anybody else exhibit, she immediately burned to behold Mr. 
Montpellier doing likewise, and gave him no rest until he went 
in for it That she meant extremely well, and was guided 
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only by the most earnest pride in him and desire for his wel- 
fare, was as unquestionable as that he suffered a consider- 
able amount of discomfort from her restless ambition. 

On one occasion the sight of an elegant rider induced 
in the mind of Mrs. Montpellier a firm and instant convic- 
tion that her husband was specially destined to shine in the 
saddle. She woke him up in the middle of the night to 
tell him so ; and by 9 o'clock on the following morning, he 
might have been seen crouching in abject misery on the 
back of a hired quadruped, which displayed equal re- 
luctance to being fondly clasped round the neck and con- 
vulsively held on to by the tail. 

At another time Mrs. Montpellier, on returning from 
a boat race, pictured her husband in her mind's eye, 
as an accomplished oarsman. Within twenty-four hours 
Mr. Montpellier was seated in a boat with a pair of sculls, 
which executed every possible manoeuvre except sculling, 
and which finally slid from his unequal grasp, one by one, 
and floated gently down the stream ; insomuch that he 
and his craft were ultimately rescued and ignominiously 
towed to shore. 

The next thing which set Mrs. Montpellier off was a 
cricket match. She never paused from that moment until 
Mr. Montpellier was a member of the local club, and put, 
without trial, into the eleven elected for the very next match. 
Mr. Montpellier on that occasion advanced with agitated 
footsteps to the wicket, but he succeeded in keeping up his 
stumps until four balls had been bowled to him. I may 
mention, however, that of the three which preceded the fatal ' 
one, the first was a wide, the second hit him on the knee-cap, 
and the third barked his fingers. 
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It dawned upon Mrs. Montpellier at last that her Albert 
was not destined to conquer in the athletic world, and a 
period of comparative repose succeeded to him. But one 
evening they chanced to go to an entertainment of which the 
leading feature was a recitation. It was delivered with 
much spirit, so much spirit in fact that the performer con- 
sumed an entire bottle-full of water, and one of his shirt- 
studs came out and rolled to the extreme end of the 
platform. Mrs. Montpellier drank in every word, and 
walked home afterwards in a state of profound meditation ; 
and having kept an unbroken silence till they were in the 
middle of supper, she laid down her knife and fork and 
looked her husband triumphantly in the face. 

^Albert, you shall recite at the next Penny Reading,^ 

Mr. Montpellier did not lay down his knife and fork^ 
because they saved him the trouble by falling out of his 
hands in the extreme surprise of this startling announce- 
ment. 

' What me — I — what me recite, dear ? — I — I don't know 
anything about reciting, — and I don't know anything to 
recite — I really couldn't do it, my dear.' 

* Couldn^t ! How could the man we heard to-night ? All 
things must have a beginning. You must begin. You 
must begin at the next Penny Reading.' 

In vain Mr. Montpellier protested. Like a drowning 
kitten his cries grew fainterand fainter, until at length it was 
arranged to his wife's complete satisfaction, and his own un- 
utterable misery, that he should write to the secretary of the 
entertainments and volunteer to recite Tennyson's ' May 
Queen.' One thing he stipulated for, and begged so hard 
that the concession was made to him ; and this was that 
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his wife should sit by him with the book and prompt him if 
he were at a loss. 

He faintly hoped that his offer might be declined ; but 
this loophole of escape was cut off by a warm acceptance ; 
and nothing remained for him but to learn the piece. It 
was a case of learning it, mind you, for Mrs. Montpellier 
wouldn't hear of his reading from the book, and would be 
satisfied with nothing less than a real live recitation. 

The number of solid articles of furniture to which Mr. 
Montpellier, while in a state of rehearsal, imparted in 
confidence the information that he was to be Queen of 
the May, was astonishing. He took a side-board, a towel- 
horse, and a coal-scuttle separately into his secret, and he 
postured in front of the mirror in the most extraordinary 
attitudes. 

Then there were evening rehearsals with Mrs. Montpellier, 
who held the book so as to preclude the possibility of crib- 
bing, and was merciless on the subject of mistakes. 

At last, in the meek, gentle voice which was naturally his 
own, and with a lamb-like sing-song little bleat added, to do 
justice to the rhythm, Mr. Montpellier could say the piece by 
heart at home, and was as much prepared for the sacrifice 
as it was possible for him to be. 

A fortnight elapsed; and if ever anybody wished that he 
had never been born, Mr. Montpellier wished it at half-past 
seven o'clock on the evening of the entertainment in which 
he was to take a part. If anybody was so placed that a 
sprained ankle, a twisted tendon, an acute attack of gout, 
a gentle suspicion of scarlet fever, would have been a source 
of deep relief, Mr. Montpellier felt himself so placed that 
evening. 
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Under any circumstances he would not have felt mirth- 
ful in the anticipation of what was before him; but as it was, 
he stood on the brink of a desperate undertaking — alone. 

His prop, his support, his stay, his holder of an edition 
of Tennyson, carefully turned down at page 4, had been 
torn from his side ruthlessly at the last moment In milder 
language, Mrs. Montpellier's face had swelled from tooth- 
ache to the size of a pumpkin, and she couldn't go. 

Ordinarily speaking, he would have borne the visitation 
with philosophy, but he clung to her on this occasion with a 
fondness which would have been extremely touching if it had 
not been labelled ' May Queen.' 

* Clementina, dear, I really carCt leave you this evening. 
I will just send an apology and remain with you, instead of 
going there. I — I don't mind in the least not going.' 

* Stuff, Albert — of course you must go ! I can't hear of 
your staying away from the reading when your name is in 
the programme just because I have a tooth-ache.' Thus 
the Spartan Mrs. Montpellier in the muffled voice peculiar 
to persons with swelled faces. 

* But really and truly, Clementina, I feel quite anxious 
about you, and I'm sure they'll be able to get on without 
me. And besides you know, dear, you were going to 
prompt me, and I'm sure to break down if you're not there.' 

But in vain Mr. Montpellier pleaded : the lady was in- 
exorable. She bade him take the book and ask some one 
on the platform to hold it for him, and give him the word in 
case of need. 

At length, Mr. Montpellier started off dismally, and 
made his way to the building. Arrived there, it became 
necessary to secure some friend in need who would hold on 
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to the book and perform the office of prompter. He 
would have given at least one limb to read instead 
of recite the piece, but Mrs. Montpelliefs last words to him 
were : 

' Mind, Albert, you recite this evening, you do not read,' 
and he dared not He looked round him and his eye lighted 
on an acquaintance of the name of Nubson, who was sitting 
just under the platform in the front row. 

Mr. Montpellier made for Nubson, conveyed to him in 
a hollow voice the state of the case, and handed him the 
book with a fervent request that Nubson would prompt him 
when he required it. 

Now it happened that of all the riaen to whom Mr. 
Montpellier could have turned in his distress this man was 
about the worst. For Nubson was a person with a keen and 
cruel sense of humour, who revelled in practical jokes, and 
spared the feelings of no one. And when Mr. Albert 
Montpellier was called on by the chairman to recite the 
* May Queen,' there was a very suspicious twinkle in the 
Nubsonian eye. 

With a courage principally composed of despair, aided 
by a tincture of comfort derived from the spectacle of Nub- 
son sitting just in front with the open book, Mr. Montpellier 
came forward : that is to say, he first tripped up the stairs 
leading to the platform, he then tripped over the feet of four 
gentlemen who were sitting on it, and thus reached the 
scaffold. His composure was not augmented by the cir- 
cumstance that when, in his shrinking modesty, he stood as 
far back as possible, he became immediately conscious of a 
smell of biuning and a noise of frizzling, and discovered 
from a sudden access of heat in the neighbourhood of his 
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left eax that he had put his hair into a gas jet which protruded 
from the wall. 

He had arranged with Mrs. Montpellier to commence by 
announcing that he was about to venture to recite the * May 
Queen/ a poem by Mr. Alfred Tennyson, the Poet Laureate. 
What he said when the crucial point came was — 

* I am going to recite the * May Queen/ a poem by Mr. 
Poet Laureate, the Alfred Tennyson — I mean Mr. Tennyson 
■—I mean he wrote it.' 

And having got so far, he plunged madly into 

Verse i. 

You must wake and caU me early, call me early, mother dear. 
To-morrow'U be the happiest time of aU the glad New Year ; 
Of all the glad New Year, mother, the maddest, merriest day, 
For-I*m-to-be-Queen-of-the-May,-mother,-I*m-to-be-Queen-of-the-May. 

That verse went off with such a run that Nubson began 
to look gloomy and fear the worst, but his face cleared up 
when Mr. Montpellier started on 

Ver^e 2. 

There's many a black, black eye they say, but none so bright as mine ; 
There's Margaret, and Mary, and Kate 

Nubson (suggestively) : * And Matilda Jane.' 

There's Margaret, and Mary, and Kate, and Matilda Jane, and Caro- 
line, 
But none so fair — but none so feir 

* Say it again, it comes three times,' from Nubson, 

But none so fair — ^but none so fair — but none so fair 
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Terrible boy at the back with a hoarse voice : * Go it^ 
governor, none so fair as t?^ ? ' 

But none so fair as little Alice in all the land they say ; 
For-I'm-to-be-Queen-of-the-May,-Mother,-I*m-to-be-Queen-of-the-May. 

Mr. Montpellier was evidently getting, in prize-fighting 
language, * all abroad,' but he clung to the remembrance of 
the fact that the fourth line of every verse went in this way, 
and he brought it out as quickly as possible, so that it might 
not escape him. 

Verse 3. 

I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake 
If you don't call me^-call me — If you don't call me 

\Aside^ desperately : * Nubson ! '] 

Nubson's face an absolute blank — that was his new mode 
of torture. 

If you don't call me 

\Aside : * Nubson ! *] 

Same boy as before : * All right, we'll call yer Nubson — 
ere IVubson : ' a remark followed by a roar of laughter. 

Mr. Montpellier looked down in mute anguish at Nubson^ 
who started suddenly, as if he had been buried in deep 
meditation, and seized the book. 

* I beg your pardon ten thousand times, I really forgot ; ' 
and in his affected agitation, the scoundrel Nubson dropped 
the book on the floor as if by accident, picked it up, and 
began violently to look for the place, while Mr. Montpellier 
stood there a monument of wretchedness. 

After a few seconds, representing to Mr. Montpellier 
about eighteen months, Nubson appeared to find his place 
and nodded to Mr. Montpellier. 
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* Call me, call me,' murmured Mr. Montpellier. 

* All right,* said Nubson, aiid then added at a pace and 
in a voice which made it absolutely impossible for Mr. 
Montpellier to follow him : * it goes on, " if-you-do-not-call 
me-loud-when - the - day-begins - to - break-but-I-must-gather 
lots - of- flowers - and - buds - and - garlands-gay-for - I'm - to - be 
Queen-of-the-May-mother,-I'm-to-be - Queen - of- the - May." 
Now then, fire away.' 

That last cruel cut finished Mr. Montpellier. He looked 
round him wildly and saw a side-door. He made for that 
door. 

Mrs. Montpelier walked up and down the room, swollen 
as to the face, and agitated as to the entire body. She looked 
to Albert's triumphant return at about a quarter past ten. 
What ensued when he appeared, pale and trembling, at nine, 
and the horrid truth was- gradually drawn from him, I cannot, 
must not, dare not relate. 
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Tantler and I had been at school together, and now we 
were at the same college at Oxford We were tremendous 
chums. I used to borrow his marmalade, his rowing jer- 
seys, his sherry, his cricket-bats, and (if I wanted to enter- 
tain a large party in my rooms) his tables, chairs, glasses and 
candlesticks, and to show him many other little kindnesses 
which I am too modest to particularise. 

During our school days Tantler and I had seldom talked 
to each other about our people at home. I think the reason 
was that we both had a mother and a sister or two, and were 
rather ashamed of it. We did not mind owning to the 
existence of our respective fathers so much, because of 
course, don't you see, they weren't women. But we did 
feel at that period of our lives that the possession of female 
relatives was a little degrading. Shall I add that this 
was all the biggest sham in the world, and that many a time 
when the rough comers of school life have pressed hardly on 
my young spirit, I have invoked the dear faces of those same 
female relatives to come and bend in loving S3niipathy over a 
certain boy who lay in bed, making his pillow wet with tears 
which he wouldn't have allowed any other boy to see for a 
whole plum-cake a tear. 
Well, by the tim e we went to college we had outlived this 
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little weakness about the ladies, and grown more communi- 
cative as to our belongings, and in our letters home we used 
often to mention each other. This led naturally to kind 
little messages from my mother to * your great friend Mr. 
Tantler,' and from Tantler's mother to ' your bosom friend 
Mr. Tempest ; ' and we used to read these allusions out loud 
to each other, generally with our feet on the mantel-piece, 
and not seldom in a costume which a red Indian would not 
have deemed irksome in the matter of quantity. And so, by 
a natural sequence of events, it fell out that I received, and 
gladly accepted, an invitation to go and stay with Tantler at 
his father's house in the first long vacation after we went to 
college ; and that on a certain day in the month of July I 
found myself getting out of a dog-cart at the front door of 
Tantlefs father's house. 

A charming house it was too, and in the midst of the 
most delightfully pretty country. Tantler had often spoken 
of his home surroundings with sparkling eyes. He didn't 
condescend to particulars, but summed them up generally 
with a fervid assurance that the country round about was 
* crumby.' I never cam^ across that expression to my know- 
ledge in any of Sir Walter Scotf s descriptions of scenery ; 
but as I am personally incapable of gaining the faintest 
notion what a place is like from having it minutely de- 
scribed to me, I was quite content with Tantlefs way of 
putting it ; although I must add that he frequently applied 
the same word to an extra good tin of sardines, to a re- 
mittance from his father, to a new coat and waistcoat, 
to a horse, and, in fact, to whatever object, animate, or 
inanimate, happened to meet with his approval at the 
moment. 
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I had barely got. one foot on the ground when I heard 
Tantler's voice, and out he came to greet me ; and then foU 
lowed his father and mother, and then his young brother, and 
then — yes, then appeared Tantler*s sister! 

Tantler's sister was about a year older than Tantler* 
She was rather tall, she had large blue eyes, she had soft 
silky chestnut hair, she had an exquisite complexion, pearly 
teeth, the smallest of small mouths, the prettiest of pretty 
figures, the sweetest of sweet voices. She was, oh f she was 
so pretty. When she came forward and shook hands with me,, 
and said she had heard of me so often from her brother, and 
was very glad indeed to see me — when she did that the 
blood rushed up to my face in such a complicated blush that 
I don't think 1 had any left in me lower than my neck: at 
least that was how I felt. 

It was done in that moment. In that single moment I 
fell head over heels in love with Tantlefs sister. There were 
no reservations, nothing half and half about it. I could see 
no one else, hear no other voice, was conscious of no other 
presence but Tantler's sister. My impression is that during 
the remainder of that day I answered about one in ten of 
the observations addressed to me by the family generally, 
stared vacantly at Tantlefs sister when she was in the room,, 
and at the door when she wasn't, and otherwise demeaned 
myself like an escaped lunatic ; and my impression also is 
that when the time arrived for going to bed the Tantler 
family were not grieved kt the notion of saying good-night 
to me. 

Tantler came into my room to have a little chat, but he 
might just as well have conversed with an Egyptian mummy. 
He talked of a projected rabbit-shooting expedition. I said 
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nothing, but thought of his sister. He asked if I cared 
about lawn tennis.^ I said nothing, but went on thinking — 
subject the same as before. He repeated the question 
rather curtly. I begged his pardon, and said yes, I could 
quite believe it. He said * Believe what ? ' I begged his par- 
don again, and suggested mildly that I thought he had said 
something about his sister playing lawn tennis beautifully. 
He burst out laughing (for which I could have killed him 
without remorse), and replied that he had not said anything 
of the sort and I must be half asleep. And then he said 
* Good-night, old man ; we'll have a crumby time of it to- 
morrow,' and left me alone. 

If I had my choice between falling violentiy in love at 
first sight, and having an attack of scarlet fever with com- 
plications, I know which I should prefer, but I won't say. 
What I suffered that night words cannot describe. Tantler's 
sister pervaded everything, and I could no more sleep than 
I could fly. If I lay in darkness, Tantler's sister's face 
floated about all over the room distinctly visible to me. W 
I lighted my candles I saw Tander's sister's face in the 
paper on the wall, in the pattern of the carpet, in the 
middle of the ceiling, on the shiny surface of the wardrobe. 
I rolled and tossed, and got up and walked about the room, 
and went back and rolled and tossed again. The only 
approach I had, not to peace, but to a slight lessening 
of the fever, was when I gave up miy mind to compos- 
ing a sonnet to Tantler's sister. The difficulty of finding 
a rhyme to her surname steadied my excited brain a little^ 
though I was as bad as ever immediately afterwards. The 
sonnet had fourteen verses of six lines each. I don't remem- 
ber it all now, but I know this was how the first two verses. 
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went, and I think you will agree with me that they point to 
4:he successor of the present Poet Laureate : — 

Sweet sister of Tantler, 
No stag with an antler, 

Who roams in the boundless for-est, 
Can for a moment compare 
With your beauty so rare, 

No, not even when looking his best, 

I have seen you to-day 
For the first time I say, 

And to see you to love you it is ; 
Yes, the midst of my heart 
Has been pierced with love's dart, 

And that's why I'm composing this. 

The morning broke to find me an unrested and generally 
pitiable wretch. I had not the remotest reason for suppos- 
ing that Tantler's sister was in the habit of rising at day- 
break, and I had been distinctly told that breakfast was at 
nine; but immediately the light began to stream into my room 
I was seized with an unconquerable impression that Tantler's 
sister was up and dressed and down stairs, and that I was 
missing priceless opportunities of being with her. The 
natural consequence was that I got up and had proceeded 
with the preliminary stages of my toilet for some time when 
I realised the fact that not another human soul in the house 
was stirring or likely to be so for hours. There was nothing 
for it but to go back to bed again and wait while the seconds, 
minutes, and hours crawled and crept and be-draggled them- 
selves along. 

All suspense must happily come to an end. At a 
•quarter past nine, the Tantler family's breakfast was in active 
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progress, and I was looking at Tantler's sister over a large 
ham and round a coffee-pot which seemed to me to have 
been placed just where it was to prevent me from having an 
undisturbed view of her. How jolly she looked too ! To 
save my life I couldn't help saying something about her to 
somebody, and turning to Tantler, who was sitting next to 
me, I whispered — 

* How wonderfully pretty your sister is, Tantler ! ' 
Tantler couldn't say much. His voice was not choked 

with emotion, but his mouth was full, and the only word I 
clearly caught was, * Crumby ; ' from which I inferred that 
he had bestowed upon his sister his all-embracing adjective 
of praise. 

Breakfast over, the day's plans were discussed, and I felt 
as if I had left the every-day earth and taken furnished 
apartments in the garden of Eden, when Tantler's sister 
turned towards me and said with the sweetest of smiles that 
she hoped I liked pic-nics, because they had got one up for 
to-day. I hated pic-nics; but the presence of Tantlefs 
sister would have hallowed an expedition to the Borough in 
my eyes, and I said, * Oh ! yes, thank you ; I should enjoy it 
above all things.' 

* You and Mr. Tempest can come in the dog-cart, can't 
you, Tom dear ? ' Tantler's sister went on, speaking to her 
brother. 

Tantler, to my amazement, burst into a roar of laughter. 
I looked at him with a look which would have felled any 
ordinary bullock, but he went on laughing all the same until 
he recovered voice enough to say, * Oh ! yes, well come in 
the dog-cart of course. It will be so jolly lively.' 

Tantler's sister blushed deeply, as I thought she well 
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might do at this coarse piece of rudeness, and was about to 
speak, but at that moment Tantler's father called out, '2«Jow 
then, get ready all of you, please, it's time to start ; ' and we 
dispersed hurriedly in different directions. 

Short as the time left for reflection was, my excited brain 
was able to picture me by the side of Tantler's sister, and 
sitting, from the very nature of the circumstances, quite close 
to her. Should I drive her or would she drive me ? Would 
it get dark before we came back, and if so, would Tantler's 
sister be nervous and like me to hold her ? Would Tantler 
(who of course would be sitting at the back alone) be likely 
to get down and walk part of the way ? It would be dull 
for Tantler, wouldn't it? and after all, it wasn't very surprising 
that he should have laughed at an arrangement which so 
obviously left him out in the cold It really was rather a 
joke when you came to think about it 

I had just come to think about it and was enjoying the jest, 
when I heard the sound of wheels. I hurried down, and there 
sure enough stood the landau, the waggonette, and behind 
them oh ! bliss, the dog-cart There was a riding-horse at 
the door too I noticed, held by a servant; but I paid no heed 
to that, and went straight to the dog-cart, fired with the idea 
•of helping Tantler's sister into her seat But I discovered 
suddenly that my costume, in all other respects faultless, was 
defective in one particular to which importance is attached 
by most people who don't happen to be Blue-coat boys. I 
had no hat on. I ran indoors to get one, but as it was just 
imder my nose, and I was very excited, I took some time to 
find it Back I went again and there — oh ! horror of horrors 
— was Tantler's sister quietly settled down in the front seat 
of the dog-cart with a beast of a man much older and bigger 
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and better-looking than I, sitting by the side of her, holding 
the reins, and looking as if the whole place belonged to him. 

' Mr. Tempest, let me introduce you to Mr. Hilton. He 
has just ridden over to go with us to-day.' 

I suppose it was Tantler's sister who said that, but it 
might have been the horse for anything I clearly understood. 

* Oh ! yes, thank you — ^yes, I thought so — that is, of 
<:ourse, I mean how d'you do? ' 

I think / said that, or something equally to the point. 

* Come Tempest, old man, up you get, unless you prefer 
to stand there catching flies with your mouth.' 

I knew that was Tantler. No one else would have been 
so confoundedly rude to a fellow. Anyhow, I got up — ^at 
the bacL 

We began with a very jerky bit of road and I sat back-to- 
back with this ruffian Hilton. He kept bumping against 
me. I believe he did it on purpose. 

* This feller can't drive a bit,' I muttered to Tantler. 

* Car^t he ? Crumby driver. Best whip in the county.' 

* I suppose he drives your horses because he hasn't got 
any of his own ? ' 

* Bosh, my dear boy. He has about fifteen nags, real 
good'uns too.' 

* Oh ! ^^ he? Who is he then ?' 

* Why, didn't I tell you ? He's a neighbour of ours — lord 
of the manor here ; he's engaged to my sister, and they're 
going to be married next month. I hope you'll be able to 
stay for the wedding. It will be no end of fun.' 

I said I was afraid I couldn't stay quite so long as that. 
And I didn't. 
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For the life and soul of him, Josephus Nuperkin couldn'f 
do it. Most people have some deficiency, which they par- 
ticularly want to overcome, but cannot Some go out shoot- 
ing regularly without ever being able to hit anything but the 
gamekeeper. Others take lessons enough in swimming to 
cross the Channel, and yet can do nothing but go through 
elaborate movements with one foot on the ground and a life- 
belt on. Others, again, cannot eat mince-pies at Christmas 
without being ill next day, though they try regularly every 
year (I belong to that class of martyrs myself). It is need- 
less to multiply instances, and I come straight to the point 
by observing that Josephus Nuperkin was human j that 
being human, he had a weakness; and that his weakness took 
the form of a total inability to propose to Miss Araminta 
Pepperminter, whom he had adored ever since he was fifteen 
years old, which was exactly twenty years ago. The young 
lady in question had been confidently expecting to receive 
his declaration during the whole of that period ; and had 
figured by common report iti the neighbourhood as his des- 
tined bride ever since he gave her at a juvenile party a 
motto, which, after the manner of mottoes in crackers, rose 
above any consideration of metre and verse and ran : — 
First line : — * Accept my beating heart' 
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Second line : — * And then through life, sweet maiden, we 
will never part.' 

In one sense he did propose about three times a day ; 
that is to say, he was much given when alone to repeating 
aloud to himself the form of words which struck him at the 
moment as suitable to the occasion. He had what might 
be called a * throaty ' kind of voice, starting somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of his top shirt-button, and the words 
varied a good deal according to the period of the day, the 
state of the weather, and so forth. His favourite start, when 
he was alone in the evening, was : * Miss Araminta Pepper- 
rninter, would it put you to any inconvenience if I were to 
mention that I adore you with more adoration than any- 
body else ever adored anybody else with, since anybody 
adored anybody ? ' He thought that was simple and very 
much to the point. 

Mr. Nuperkin got to be so familiar with that way of put- 
ting it, that he could say it all backwards quite easily. He 
thought at first some good might come of that in the way of 
helping him in the final agony \ but it occurred to him that 
he might perhaps bring it out wrong side up, and commence 
* Pepperminter Araminta Miss,' so he gave up that plan after 
awhile. 

Many and many an admirable chance had Miss Araminta. 
given to Mr. Nuperkin to bring about the catastrophe, so- 
far as she could consistently with due maidenly reserve.. 
Equally encouraging had been Miss Pepperminter's mamma ;, 
so much so in fact that, whenever Josephus called, that ex- 
cellent person used to take an early opportunity of seizing 
her work-basket, her lap-dog, and a few miscellaneous 

F 
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articles and bundle out of the room, as if she suddenly re- 
collected that she was going on a journey and must begin 
packing up at once. But somehow, it never would come 
out The moment Mr. Nuperkin tried to make a com- 
mencement, he was seized with a feeling in his throat like 
a combination of a baked potato in the wind-pipe and a 
swollen gland ; and beyond an occasional sound as if he 
were gargling, his voice refused its office. Once he got as 
far as * I ad — ' and it was firmly believed by Miss Pepper- 
minter that he was going to finish the word with * ore,' but 
after a dead stop of some moments, he said * — vise you to try 
some camphor for your cold' A sentiment upon which it 
would have been difficult to frame an action for breach of 
promise. 

It was upon this melancholy state of things that Josephus 
Nuperkin sat and brooded one evening at Christmas time. 
He felt decidedly dull, not to say drowsy. His legs were 
hanging in a dejected manner over one of the arms of his 
chair, and he looked generally limp and sleepy. 

'Why can't I do it?' he said slowly, giving utterance to his 
thoughts aloud * I love Araminta like — like — steam, and I 
do believe she cares about me. I'd have written it long ago, 
only if I did, I know I should never dare to face her after- 
wards, and it looks so silly too not to speak out after knowing 
her all these years.' 

' Ha ! ha 1 ha ! ' said a voice just above Josephus. 

'Good gracious, what's that?' he cried, and looked up 
in amazement 

* It's me,' said a funny voice. * If I were a human being, 
should say '' it's I," but as I'm only a piece of mistletoe 
hanging to the chandelieri I like " it's me " better.' 
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* Bless my soul ! ' said Josephus ; * what an extraordinary 
thing, to be sure ! ' 

* Yes, it is rather funny, isn't it ? But you need not be 
afraid, because I am quite friendly. I say, what a silly 
fellow you are ! Ha ! ha ! ha T 

^ Don't go ha-ha-ha-ing like that, for goodness sake. 
What are you laughing at ? ' 

' Laughing at ! Why, at you, of course. Why don't you 
do it and get over it ? She's quite ready to have you for 
the asking.' 

' It's all very well to talk like that, but I should like to 
know how you'd do it if you had a throat, and it went like 
mine whenever you tried. If I could hang on to a chande- 
lier and speak out of a berry, I might get along perhaps.' 

* Come, come, don't be a ninny. One of my brothers 
who has taken a place under the chandelier at No. 65 tells 
me that you and she are going to a Christmas party there 
to-morrow evening.* 

'WeU, what of that?' 

* What of that ? ha 1 ha ! ha ! ' 

' I say, dofHt ha-ha-ha, please, it makes me so nervous, 
and I asked you not to do it before.' 

* Well, I won't laugh any more, only don't be so silly. 
Now just listen to me. When you go to the party to- 
morrow evening, wait till you get a chance of bringing your 
AramintaPepperminter under my brother, and then ' 

* Oh ! goodness — then what?' 

' Why, kiss her, to be sure. You will find it easy enough 
to propose after that It will be only like dipping your 
little finger in cold water after having a bath in it' 

^ No ? Really though, do you think so ? ' 

F2 
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' Yes, of course I do. Follow my advice and all will be 
right/ 

* Well now, do you know, I really think it will do. I am 
so very much obliged to you. Pray let me shake a twig 
with you.* 

'All right, don't mention it. Only let me stay here 
comfortably till the end of February.* 

The mistletoe stopped talking. And when Josephus 
looked at it again, it seemed to be changed, and he couldn't,, 
try as he would, get another word out of it 

The next day was principally spent by Mr. Nuperkin in 
practising kissing under the mistletoe in his own room. He 
couldn't kiss himself, and as it was very awkward to do it 
without a second person he rather thought of hiring a wall- 
eyed charwoman who was on the premises to allow herself 
to be enticed from different corners of the room, and be 
saluted at the right spot, in consideration of ninepence an 
hour. But he thought the plan open to objection in some 
respects, and so he gave it up, and kissed the air instead. 

The state of anxiety into which he worked himself 
before starting for the party was something to witness. He 
put his right glove on his left hand, his left foot into his 
right shoe ; he covered the floor with unsuccessful white 
ties \ Jie dropped his studs one after another, and had to 
dive under the bed for them at intervals. He singed his 
hair three times with the candle while looking for them, and 
set the bed-clothes on fire once, and had to put it out with 
the jug. He parted and brushed his hair till he nearly 
scalped himself without being able to subdue a small clump 
of mutinous hairs which sprang up at the top of his head 
towards the back, and he then cosmetiqued and lime-juiced 
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them with exactly the same result. He put his collar on 
inside out, and tied his seventeenth white tie over it with 
immense success, just before he discovered that * J. Nuper- 
kin ' was written in undying letters and in an offensively 
round hand on the part of the collar which was immediately 
beneath his left whiskef and could be seen all over the 
room. 

But he got there. And she got there. And the mis- 
tletoe was there, and Josephus felt that he must do or die. 

The first scheme to which he resorted at this desperate 
crisis was not marked by genius. He took off the table a 
large family album, and having conveyed it to the middle of 
the room which had been cleared for the occasion, so that 
there was nothing whatever for the album to rest upon, he 
invited' Miss Pepperminter to come and look over it It 
was only possible for her to do so while he held it with both 
hands in front of her from the other side, so that he 
found himself staggering under the weight of the album, 
and looking at the promised land across a dismal expanse 
of cabinet photographs which could only have been sur- 
mounted if both parties had bent nearly double. 

Mr. Nuperkin's next move was blindman's buff. He 
got himself made blindman, and then he thought the time 
had really come, and that he could do it rather better blind- 
fold than otherwise. He groped and groped about till, 
guided by her voice, he felt sure that he had caught the fair 
maiden, and then he gently led her to what he supposed to 
be the middle of the room as if it were part of the game. 
He was pulled up by a sudden burst of laughter and by the 
host's voice calling out — 

*0f course, Mr. Nuperkin, if you like to take Aunt 
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Deborah out into the hall, we don't mind ; only it's rather 
draughty, and she may catch cold. He tore off the ban- 
dage, and behold, he found that he was conducting a lady 
whose age might be put at about seventy-five straight to the 
open door. 

But it was done at last I don't know how it was 
managed, and I don't think Josephus did. I think it was 
after supper, and so does he. Supper does make a difference 
on these occasions somehow. My impression also is, and 
in this too Mr. Nuperkin is disposed to agree with me, that 
the chaste salute which the mistletoe hallowed was imprinted 
on Miss Pepperminter's left ear-ring by reason of the cir- 
cumstance that, in prize-fighting language, she * ducked to 
avoid the blow.' 

The mistletoe's prophecy came quite true. Josephus 
Nuperkin saw Araminta Pepperminter home to the door of 
her father's house, and in the course of the jotuney he 
brought out the whole of his speech and said stoutly, with- 
out any attack of baked potato and only a faint suspicion 
of swollen glands, that he hoped it would not put her to 
any inconvenience if he were to mention that he adored her 
with more adoration than anybody else ever adored anybody 
else with since anybody adored anybody. It was not incon- 
venient to Miss Araminta Pepperminter ; and so she adopted 
the surname of Nuperkin. 

Josephus Nuperkin is one of the mildest, gentlest, best- 
natured people I ever met, but if you want to put him into 
a towering passion, there is one infallible way of doing it> 
and that is to suggest that his conversation with the mistle- 
toe was not a sober reality, but the result of an evening nap. 
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MRS. AND MISS SCHREIBWURTER, 

A Solicitor's Story. 

Some years ago I was thrown into a state of wild excitement 
one morning by the contents of a letter which reached me 
from some English friends who were living at the time in 
Germany. 

The purport of this letter was that a German lady and 
her daughter were coming over to England on private busi- 
ness of a very extraordinary character ; that they would need 
the assistance of a solicitor j and that my friends, being my 
friends, had intimated that to all intents and purposes I was 
the only solicitor in Great Britain who would, on the shortest 
notice, be thoroughly equal to that or any other emergency 
which could by any possibility arise. I hope they may be 
forgiven for the pious fib. 

I had not had time to do much more than read the 
letter, when the ladies were ushered into my presence. 
The mother, who was a widow, by-the-bye, was red-faced 
and rather stout ; the daughter decidedly good-looking. 
I cannot, of course, divulge their real names ; but as we 
must christen them in order to get along comfortably, we 
will, if you please, dub them Mrs. and Miss Schreibwurter^ 
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partly because it is such a thoroughly German name, and 
partly because the reading of it gives me a very fine oppor- 
tunity for showing off a good German accent, acquired from 
hearing the language spoken rather more frequently than 
my own on the Metropolitan Railway. The interview 
commenced in rather a distressing manner by Miss Schreib- 
wurter bursting into a flood of tears as soon as she sat down 
upon a chair. The handkerchief which she produced to mop 
them up, while I looked out of the window, was quite 
unequal to the task, and her mamma had to come to the 
rescue with an article as like unto a housemaid's duster as 
anything these eyes have ever yet looked on. 

The young lady soon contrived to subdue her emotion 
with the aid of a certain amount of the German tongue 
from Mrs. Schreibwurter, which, as I couldn't translate it, I 
won't say was not a blessing, only it didn't sound like it ; 
and then, after a few preliminary civilities, we got to busi- 
ness. 

The way in which we did so was that the mother told 
me her story, and the daughter interposed at intervals, some- 
times in English and sometimes in German, with ejaculations 
and lamentations Uke a chorus in a Greek play. As the 
ladies warmed to their subject, they drew their chairs up 
closer and closer to mine till I felt as if I were in a state of 
siege, and my retreat being cut off. 

I ought to add that neither Mrs. nor Miss Schreibwurter 
was an accomplished mistress of the English language, 
though it was not difficult to follow them, and that my ren- 
dering of the young lady's German remarks must not be 
taken for gospel, as I am not a German ' schoUard,' and 
repeat her observations from a general recollection of the 
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sound The mother had rather a deep voice, and the 
daughter, a very high one. 

* Ve harvcom to zee you as an English person of the 
law on a buznez ze most tr-r-r-oying. Ve but arrived early 
zis morning and to ze zeeing you harv com at once. It is 
most dist-r-r-r-essing, an affair for my poor girL' 

\Miss S, * Oh ! it is terrible, sir, oh ! it is terrible ! '] 

* My daughter, she vas bett-rothed to an English gentle- 
man for four whole years — ze best years of all her loife.' 

I thought it the right thing to murmur gently here that 
the young lady appeared to have a great many years of the 
best possible description in front of her, but the remark 
didn't take, so I left off in the middle, and I am not certain 
I didn't blush. I leave the point open. 

'She vas just to be mar-r-ried to him, and all 
things vas ar-r-anged ven a few veeks zat is ago, zere 
came to him a telegr-r-r-ram of vich he zed I to England 
must go on buznez of ze most importanz, but I zall quickly 
r-r-retum to you and ve vill ^t once be mar-r-ried vithout 
more ze vaiting.' 

[Miss S. * He zed zo zoon — zo zoon he should return. 
Da spricht ge heiben ge haben.'] 

* He vent avay and ve r-r-received no letter from 
him nor heard of ze news at all until von day there came a 
newspaper vich is here.' 

[Miss S. * Oh ! dear, oh ! dear I that newspaper most 
terrible.'] 

* Here ' meant somewhere inside Mrs. Schreibwurter's 
complicated arrangement of garments, and took some time to 
get at ; but the newspaper was drawn out at length and my 
attention directed to the column of ' Deaths ' in which 
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there was a notice of the death of the gentleman to whom 
she had been referring. 

*My daughter vas most ter-r-ribly shocked and dis- 
tr-r-ressed to be almost out of her moind, but she tele- 
gr-r-r-raphed to ze female r-rell-ation vith oom he stayed 
that she should com to zee his face before he vas bur-r-ried. 

[Miss S. * Der lieben elbogen spluttereitsztein deutsch.'] 

' To zat telegr-r-ram zis ansver came/ 

Mrs. Schreibwurter had to undergo another internal 
fumble at this point before she could produce the telegram^ 
which, when it came forth, ran in this curious way: 

* Quite useless to come. Body sent away already long 
distance and buried.' 

*A tr-r-r-uly most str-r-r-ange communication to my 
poor daughter. To bur-r-ry almost bef-for dead is also most 
r-r-remarkable. Ve could not onderstand it and ve fear 
moorder-r-r or foul play. Ve come zerefore to you, ze 
poor girl and I, for to be assisted to clear-r-r up ze doubt 
and mystery.' 

Miss Schreibwurter fortified her mother's closing remarks 
by again breaking down and shedding some very genuine 
tears, while from behind her mother's duster she sobbed a 
moving appeal to me for assistance. 

Now I don't think that this is a convenient opportunity, 
though I should be extremely glad to find one, for showing 
what extraordinary sagacity I displayed upon that interesting 
occasion. 

I draw a reluctant veil over it, and ask you to start with 
me from my office with the two ladies, upon a visit which I 
had decided to pay to the house in which the deceased 
lover had breathed his last. 
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I cannot offer you an arm, because Mrs. and Miss. 
Schreibwurter fastened upon the only two which I possess 
the moment we started and clung on like two deer-hounds 
trying to pull down a stag. When I add that the elder lady's 
elbow was well in front of the procession you may imagine 
that she had secured a firm grasp. 

I cannot say that I think the noble animal man looks 
at his best when he is walking along with a lady hanging on 
each arm. I am not casting the least reflection on the two 
ladies, they look perfectly natural \ but the gentleman of the 
party always appears to me to have a sort of captive air about 
him, as if he had yielded to superior numbers after a gal- 
lant struggle, and were being led ofif to immediate executioa 
I may throw in as an indirect personal remark that I always 
persuade my mother-in-law to take a cab. 

To come back to the German ladies. I may observe 
that on one side of me, Mrs. Schreibwoirter, although a short 
woman, walked with a stride worthy of a life-guardsman ;. 
which led me to think that when at home she was probably 
called out occasionally to do military service for some forti- 
fied portion of her fatherland ; while on the other side of 
me, the tears of her unfortunate daughter fell at irregular 
intervals upon my coat- sleeve and rolled down on to my 
right cuflf. I was not altogether sorry when we reached a 
certain railway station in this order of march, without meet- 
ing anybody I knew; nor did I regret that when we got 
to the station at the other end, the exigencies of the situa- 
tion made it expedient for me to leave my German friends 
in the waiting-room and proceed alone to the scene of 
action. 

I had made up my mind to take the rather unusual 
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-course of paying a morning call upon a dead man, and 1 
made straight for the house. 

I observed while waiting on the portcullis of the castle- 
moat, meaning the door-step, that my legs became the sub- 
ject of observation to a head below, which didn't seem to 
have any body attached to it ; and that my personal appear- 
ance was also regarded with some curiosity from behind the 
muslin bUnd of an upper window. 

After I had boldly knocked and rung twice, a servant 
came to the door, which she opened only a little way and in 
a decidedly chilling manner. It was evident, moreover, that 
she was being inspired from regions behind, and felt ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. 

I asked blandly if Mr. Brown were at home. Inspiration 
behind asked who it was. I gave my name and address, 
and intimated that I particularly wished to see Mr. Brown 
on urgent business. I made this remark through as large an 
opening in the door as the servant would allow me, which 
was not much to speak of, and I introduced my boot so as to 
prevent myself from being ignominiously shut out. 

Inspiration behind said Mr. Brown was ill in bed and 
could not see any one. Servant repeated the remark as if 
saying her catechism, and not feeling quite sure about her 
duty towards man. 

I was much tempted to offer my congratulations upon 
Mr. Brown's recovery from his late severe death and burial, 
but I kept them in. I only said that my business was too 
urgent to allow of delay, and that I would explain to servant's 
mistress, whom I identified in my mind's eye with inspir- 
ation behind, the object of my visit if she would be so good 
as to favour me with an interview. 
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Inspiration behind said something about showing in ;. 
then T heard a noise of scuttling as of a rabbit disappearing 
into a warren, and then, after a pause, the door was really 
opened to me for the first time, and I was shown into the 
drawing-room. I had had time enough to look about me and 
speculate as to whether there was any immediate prospect of 
my ending my professional and earthly career simultaneously 
by going down a trap- door, or receiving what I may vulgarly 
term a ' crack ' on the head from some person or persons 
unknown, when the lady of the house entered the room and 
closed the door after her. I cannot truthfully say that she 
looked amiable, though her face was smoothed out into a 
look of unconcerned self-possession. 

I apologised for my intrusion, and expressed a hope that 
Mr. Brown was not too ill to be able to see me for a few 
minutes, as I had urgent need of a short interview with him. 

The lady, who was a very near relative of the late deceased^ 
answered that Mr. Brown certainly was too ill to see me even 
for a few minutes ; that he was in fact in an unconscious state> 
and could on no account be disturbed with business. 

As Mr. Brown had already shown such remarkable 
powers of vitality as to rise from his own grave, it appeared 
to me to be probable that he might manage at a pinch to go 
a step farther and restore himself to complete consciousness. 
But I saw that I should be unable to get past the lady with- 
out an application of thumb-screw. I therefore applied first 
death- column thumb-screw, then telegram thumb-screw ; and 
then I delivered myself of some most abominable unsound 
law on the subject of the pains and penalties of conspiring 
to pretend to be dead \ insomuch that the lady became very 
white in the face and trembled visibly. 
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On my representing that the only alternative to penal 
■servitude for life was to take me immediately to the dead 
man, I was brought without more ado to his bedside. 

I found then that on one point I had made a miscalcula- 
tion. It was a genuine case of bedside. He was lying not 
-exactly unconscious, but with glassy, expressionless eyes, 
and face as white as a ghost ; and although he seemed to 
^aze at me as I entered, there was no intelligence in his fece. 
My first impression was that, after all, the announcement of 
his death was only a little premature, but after looking at 
him for a short while it flashed upon me — I really don't know 
how — that he was an unconscious agent in the whole pro- 
ceeding, and was under the influence of narcotics. I applied 
more thumb-screw, threatening capital punishment this time, 
and with the aid of a doctor, for whom I peremptorily sent 
the servant, the deceased Mr. Brown was not long afterwards 
sitting up in bed as much alive as any Mr. Brown could 
possibly hope, wish, or expect to be. 

I could not, without becoming tedious, explain all the 
steps by which this extraordinary state of things had been 
brought about But the sum and substance of the whole 
matter were that a blind imreasoning jealousy and an intense 
dislike of the German marriage had led this lady to summon 
her relative by the telegram, which brought him over ; and 
that on his arrival, she had tried to place him under the 
influence of drugs, in order that she might give out his 
death. She hoped that having done so, he would, rather 
than expose so near a relative to disgrace, consent to re- 
main dead, so far as his German friends were concerned, 
and let the announcement remain imcontradicted. If the 
plan appears to you, as it does to me, to be short-sighted 
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and easy of detection, please to remember that I am not in- 
venting a plot but relating an actual experience. 

I returned after an absence of several hours to the wait- 
ing-room at the railway station. I found Mrs. Schreibwurter 
encamped in a comer with a Bologna sausage and a flask 
of Hollands, both of which fortifications she had brought in 
her pocket The daughter was walking about restlessly, and 
her rather pretty eyes were swollen with crying and sleepless- 
ness. I broke the news to her gently in the hope of avoiding 
a public scene, and for the same reason I kept Mr. Brown 
in a four-wheeled cab outside the station. But my man- 
■ceuvre was of no avail In a first-class waiting-room con- 
taining several people, in broad daylight, at a public railway 
station, two excited German females hugged me. They 
did indeed. They simply hugged me till my hat fell ofif and 
rolled about on the floor. The daughter's embrace I could 
have put up with contentedly, though not in public, but 
middle-aged Mrs. Schreibwurter, fresh from Bologna sausage 
and Hollands, was, to put it very mildly, crushing. 

If Mr. Brown had not been in the cab outside, I might 
have been an object of public ridicule for an indefinite 
period; but in the middle of Mrs. Schreibwurter's ninth 
squeeze, I thought it high time to commimicate the &ct of 
his being there, and effect a transfer of embraces in his 
favoiu:. I did so, and was speedily left alone, to pick up my 
hat and arrange my discomposed shirt-firont at my leisure, 
while Mr. Brown had a round of embraces in the cab with 
his future wife and mother-in-law. 

Nothing occurred afiter this strange episode to divert the 
coiu:se of true love firom flowing smoothly, and Mr. Brown 
and Miss Schreibwurter were married in a very few days. I 
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have no personal knowledge on the subject, but it would be 
high treason to doubt that they are now engaged in the 
pleasing occupation of living happily ever afterwards. 

I should like to wind up by saying that Mr. Brown's lady 
relative either fell out of a top-story or repented in dust and 
ashes ; but as I wish to adhere to the truth, even at the risk 
of marring the interest of my story, I am forced to admit 
that I have never heard of her from that day to this. 
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ON SANDWICH-MEN AND 
AD VER TISEMENTS. 

It fell to my lot one day to have to sit waiting in a room 
which faced a busy street, until a gentleman at one end of 
a pair of steel forceps, who was pulling away at a gentleman 
situated at the other end of the same pair of steel forceps, 
could induce the last-mentioned gentleman to let go his hold 
at the sacrifice of a double tooth. 

As I could distinctly hear the ejaculations of the 
owner of the departing molar, and I had come there to en- 
gage in a similar struggle as soon as he had been disposed 
of, the occasion was naturally calculated to moderate my 
flow of animal spirits and induce in me a tendency to deep 
thought ; and I accordingly flattened my nose against the 
window and mused upon the hoUowness of the world gen- 
erally, and particularly upon the hoUowness of the third 
tooth from the left in my lower jaw. 

Suddenly — if the word can be applied to a rate of pro- 
gression averaging about one mile an hour — there appeared 
in view a procession of flat wooden boards, with a single 
letter on each, and a human being between every two boards ; 
and the sight brought to my mind some reflections concern- 
ing these same human beings, and also as to advertisements 
generally. 

The subject so dwelt upon me that after I had completed 
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my little business with the gentleman who owned the forceps, 
I went straight to the British Museum to gain some informa- 
tion about that species of being commonly called the * sand- 
wich-man ; ' and I have embodied in this paper the result 
of my researches there, and in the Seven Dials, and other 
scientific quarters ; and also a few profound remarks touch- 
ing advertisements. 

In the first place, it is worthy of mention as a curious 
fact, that sandwich-men, like donkeys, never die. They get 
so used to walking along between two boards that they for- 
get how to do it. They can never pull up at the right 
moment to breathe their last, and always stop short at their 
last but one. There are some sandwich-men walking about 
now with advertisements of the latest addition to Madame 
Tussaud's Waxworks, who used to go about between boards 
on which were invitations to the Ancient Britons to come 
and see the Druids execute a polka round the oak at the 
end of the second turning to the left. The only differ- 
ence is that they were not called upon then to wear anjrthing 
— except the boards. 

Another noticeable fact is that no one has ever been 
known to accomplish the feat of doubling up a sandwich- 
man. The porcupine is not safer from assault : he simply 
presents to view a flat unyielding surface whichever way you 
regard him, and looks over the top of it in calm disdain 
of any attack. 

Sandwich-men never go to bed. They cannot \ they don't 
know how. The nearest approach they can manage is to squat 
down and let the boards meet over their heads like a tent ; 
and even then they are sometimes observed to move slowly 
along in sleep. 
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They never eat anything. They try sometimes, but they 
<:annot thrust their arms up over the top of the board, and if 
they put them out at the side ^nd then bring them round 
they fail to get as far as their mouths and have to give it up. 

If a sandwich-man falls down he cannot rise again of his 
own accord, and has to lie on his back with one board under 
him, and the other ou the top of him, till some passer-by hauls 
him up. One man lay like that for eighteen months because 
he happened to have got out of the main thoroughfare before 
he tumbled down, and no one noticed him. He felt quite 
stiff when they put him on his legs again. 

It is very difficult to get a sandwich-man to talk. Some 
of them will not do it till you tickle them with a feather, 
and then, as they cannot use their hands to apply a soothing 
scratch, they will generally beg for mercy if you go on long 
enough; but they don't like speech, and prefer to plod on in 
silence meditating upon the hardships of their position as 
compared with that of people who can sleep, eat, drink, and 
use their pocket-handkerchiefs without any difficulty. 

I never saw, or read, or heard of a cheerful sandwich- 
man, and I doubt whether Mark Tapley himself could have 
kept up his spirits in such a situation. To be looked at by 
gaping crowds (even that is an implied insult, because 
sandwich-men cannot gape themselves, there is no room 
for their chins to do it without rasping against the top 
of the firont board) ; I say to be looked at by gaping 
crowds, morning, noon, and night, from day to day, week to 
week, month to month, year to year, century to century, 
can hardly be regarded as an hilarious pursuit. 

Because, mind you, there is no getting out of it No man 
is obliged to take to this occupation, but once between the 
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boards, he is done for. I fearlessly challenge any one to 
produce to me an ex-sandwich-man. 

There was once a man for whom the occupation had a 
curious and terrible fascination. He used to look at these 
men as they went by in the Strand, and walk alongside them, 
and try to gef them to talk to him. He fought against this 
weakness. He tried change of air. He went to the Alps, but 
felt obliged to come back and look at them. He went to 
Clapham Common with the same result. He got himself put 
into a lunatic asylum, but saw one of them out of his win- 
dow one day and escaped the same night, and was in the 
Strand next morning looking at them again. He went to 
Australia by the long sea voyage, meaning to stay there and 
escape from the illusion that way, but came back immediately 
by the overland route, and the moment he arrived he was 
in the Strand again. He enlisted and went abroad, but de- 
serted and was back to the sandwich-men in no time. He 
called in his doctor and took medicine enough to sink a ship, 
but was off to the sandwich-men whenever he was not taking 
medicine. He begged the police to give him in custody as 
a loafer whenever they saw him in the Strand, and then 
dodged them round all sorts of corners to be on the spot. 
That man, who is a person of good family and independent 
means, is now carrying letter B, in an advertisement of 
* Beauty and the Beast,' and from between the two boards, 
which contain him, he will never, never more issue forth. 

The sandwich-man, being confined within two boards, is 
necessarily rather a narrow subject, and I pass to the wider 
one of advertisements generally. In that connection, I am 
led to remark upon the wonderful blessings which have been 
derived by the human race from the art of advertising. 
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Why is it that we never, by any chance or under any 
circumstances, see a female head of hair showing the slight- 
est tendency to thinness ? 

Simply because, upon the personal authority of a lady 
who does her back-hair in railway carriages, on platforms, 
against scaffoldings, under viaducts, and in every possible 
public situation that she can find, and whose sense of duty 
leads her to keep her shoulders void of covering, whatever 
the condition of the weather may be, and to look perpetually 
over the left — I say simply, because we know, upon that 
lady's authority that the use of Mrs. So-and-so's world-wide 
hair-restorer is an infallible method of preserving and 
promoting the growth of any quantity of hair in the best 
possible condition for the greatest possible length of time, 
upon every possible description of head. Therefore every 
lady uses it Therefore I am prepared to declare on oath 
that every lady has a magnificent head of hair. 

Why is it, again, that no one is ever known to have a cold 
in the head for more than a couple of hours ? For the very 
sufficient reason that a young man on enamel, with clearly 
cut features and a most distinguished-looking proboscis, is 
content to keep a bottle just under his nose all the year 
round in order to make known to the world that Dr. Some- 
body's something, if sniffed when a cold is coming on, will 
most effectually frighten it away, and if sniffed even after it 
has come on, will infallibly rout the enemy after a few re- 
freshing sneezes, leaving in the system a gentle and delicious 
sensation which no words, and not even the genial and 
cheerful expression on the features of the gentleman on 
enamel, can adequately convey. Sold in bottles ranging in 
price from one shilling and a penny half-penny to seven-and 
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sixpence. N.B. It is computed that one seven-and-six- 
penny bottle will keep an entire family free of this distressing 
complaint for sixty years. 

How else should we be aware that, whenever we want a 
temporary accommodation in the way of money, we have only 
to send a few particulars in the strictest confidence to a 
private gentleman suffering from an excess of capital, who is 
yearning to oblige us, and charges interest only in order that 
we may not feel under a painful sense of obligation to 
him? 

How else should we realise that if we are over head and 
ears in debt and our assets are totally insufficient to produce 
an}-thing approaching to a respectable dividend, it does not 
matter in the smallest degree; because another class of 
gentlemen guarantee their ability to arrange all our little 
difficulties without the least noise or publicity? I don't 
know what they do. Perhaps they would take down a list 
of our creditors and poison them at five shillings a head, in 
which case my butcher's life stands in greater jeopardy than 
he is at this precise moment aware of However, the 
method is a detail and cannot alter the fact that it is 
done. 

Look at educational advertisements, again. Which of us 
to whom is permitted the valued privilege of lodging, board- 
ing, and clothing a series of sons with hearty appetites and 
a distinct tendency to make holes in the knees of their 
knickerbockers and the elbows of their jackets, and in the 
space of a few fleeting months to grow out of their garments, 
insomuch that a sleeve which once descended ova: their wrists 
will in no wise come more than half-way down the arm ; which 
of us, I ask, who is in that condition could suppose, but for 
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the fact of being told so in print, that at a large school, situated 
in one of the home counties and occupying a marvellously 
healthy site, the sons of noblemen and gentlemen may be 
lodged in the most spacious rooms, fed on the most liberal 
scale, and educated by a perfect army of the most efficient 
masters in consideration of an annual payment of 25/. without 
any extras whatsoever? 'N.B. Cows are kept on the pre- 
mises' (probably in the schoolroom) * to supply the pupils 
with new milk every day.' 

I owe to the science of advertising one personal debt 
which I desire here to acknowledge. There are some few 
houses in the streets of London, the faces of the upper 
floors of which have been converted into receptacles for 
white sheets on which advertisements are depicted at night 
in dissolving-view fashion by means of a magic lantern. It 
was my wont in former years to give my youthful family an 
annual treat at the Polytechnic Institution. But now I 
attain very nearly the same result by taking them opposite 
to one of these houses, and setting them in a row on the 
kerb-stone. It is a little cold, but it is much cheaper, and 
the constant variety of the scenery, and the fun of guessing 
when it will be the turn of some picture which we have seen 
already to come round again, make quite a delightful even- 
ing of it. 

One more bright feature about advertisements I must 
not pass over. What a sweet and pleasant thing it is, when 
you are expecting several bills to be sent in, and you get a 
suspicious-looking envelope directed in a handwriting you 
don't know, to open it in fear and trembling and find that it 
is only an urgent invitation to buy, buy, buy, somebody's 
boots, boots, boots, and that you can comfortably put 
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it in the rubbish basket, basket, basket, and breathe 
again! 

All these and many other things we learn 
If to the advertising sheet we turn ; 
Or cast our gaze around a railway station ; 
Or in a 'bus indulge in contemplation ; 
Or walk, or ride, or drive, where'er we may, 
And keep our eyes wide open in the way. 
To buy the best goods at the cheapest prices, 
From traction engines unto penny ices, 
To dye our hair ; to sell our left-off garments ; 
To poison rats and mice and other warmints ; 
To furnish from the attic to the grounds 
A house of any size for fifty pounds ; 
A billiard table superfine to fix 
For next to nothing — forty-eight and six ; 
To walk in boots that don't know how to stop, 
And make you gleefiilly jump, skip, and hop ; 
To buy a real silk dress for guineas two ; 
• With choice of colours various and new ; 
To have your teeth extracted without pain. 
So nicely that you long to go again ; 
Your mother-in-law, if by ill-chance she's lost. 
To find through Pollaky at moderate cost ; 
To take as governess a lady, who 
Declares she has no sordid money view. 
And only wants a home in which to rest, 
Though much preferring victuals of the best ; 
To spend your alms on most deserving cases ; 
And learn the winner at the Epsom races ; 
To know whose feeding-bottles are the best. 
And ever afterwards avoid the rest ; 
To take example by the live and hearty, 
Though formerly dyspeptic-looking, party, 
Who by a course of life-inspiring pills 
Has once for ever cured his numerous ills. 
And certifies the fact in touching letter. 
Which tells the public why he's so much better : 
This information all who run may read. 
In fact to do so they don't running need ; 
And many other things, which lack of time 
Will not allow me to set forth in rhyme. 
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MY BROTHER GEORGE'S TRAGEDY, 

* JVow, by my haltdom, this shall not be^ 

* I say, George, what's a feller's halidom ? * 

* Halidom ? — Oh bother — I don't know. It's the same 
kmd of thing, I suppose, as " by Jove " and " by gum," only 
of course you can't have a king saying, " Now, by gum, this 
shall not be. " They always talk about their halidoms in Shak- 
speare.' 

You see, my brother George had written a tragedy 
which we were going to act in the Christmas holidays. 
Anybody who looked at George could have told in a minute 
that he must have written a tragedy, because he had stains 
of ink all over his fingers, and a wild look in his eyes, and 
there ,was a matted appearance about his hair which was 
quite dreadful. 

When he first began it, he meant it for a pantomime; 
but the idea had suddenly seized him, in the middle of the 
second scene, to walk in higher paths, and it had come 
out as a real live tragedy with a king and queen in it, and 
two dukes, and earls as plentiful as blackberries ; while as 
for murders you met them at every turn, and the stage 
direction \he stabs him\ came nearly as often as \exit the 
Marl of SO'and'So\ only it was written in larger letters. 

We had a very powerful company to do justice to 
George's production. Of course George himself played the 
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part of the hero, for besides that he had written the play, he 
was seventeen years old, and wore stick-up collars, and had 
an allowance for his clothes. Then there was Mary, wha 
came next to George, and myself, who came next to Mary, 
and a lot more of us, brothers and sisters, at various ages, 
down to my youngest brother Tim, aged six, who was to 
play the part of a page-in-waiting. And we had a school- 
fellow of George's, too, who was staying with us for the 
holidays, and whose name was LifTby, and two cousins, 
James and Ada Gregson. 

We had had several rehearsals. We looked on them as 
immense fun at first, though it took nearly four hours to get 
through the play ; but we were beginning to think, though 
nobody had whispered a word to that effect, that, considered 
in the light of holiday amusement, they rather weakened 
by firequent repetition. We generally had one in the morn- 
ing, and another in the afternoon, and another in the even- 
ing, and went about the house between times sapng our 
parts aloud. Altogether, my father and mother had a lively 
time of it just then, but they bore it with the greatest forti- 
tude, and made no serious remonstrance till George brought 
in a real axe one day and began to teach Herbert how ta 
pretend to cut a conspirator's head off by practising on the 
drawing-room sofa with a block of wood, which he generally 
missed. Then my father went so far as to suggest that we 
had better not I remember, too, that he really seemed a 
little vexed on a particular afternoon, when he came home 
and saw a good deal of the drawing-room furniture piled up 
in the balcony, for greater freedom of rehearsal We had not 
noticed that it began snowing just afterwards. 

I said the company was a powerful one. If it had a 
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fault, perhaps it was a little too powerful. The king and 
queen and nobility had a tendency to get mixed up, and 
the page-in-waiting used to relieve the monotony of a per- 
formance, which he could not be expected to thoroughly 
appreciate, by getting between our legs, and tripping us up 
at unexpected moments. 

There was another little matter, too, which caused a sur- 
prising amount of inconvenience from a business point of 
view. Liffby fell violently in love with my sister Mary, 
and my sister Mary fell quite as much in love with Liffby. 
The consequence was that they seemed drawn by a sort of 
magnetic influence to the conservatory, and were always 
talking together in a low voice, and forgetting their turns 
when they came round, or saying the wrong thing, which 
naturally tried the patience of George, and drove him occa- 
sionally to make quite unkind remarks. 

We were in a violent state of rehearsal when my cousin 
James put that searching question to George with which I 
commenced Several murders had been got over, in fact 
nearly half the company had come to a violent end. They 
looked remarkably well considering that circumstance, and 
my brother Alfred, who had been stabbed to the heart in 
the very first scene, was eating an orange in the comer. 
* Now by my halidom this \hall not be : 
This varUt shall pay dearly for his insolence; 
Bring me a warrant for his execution, 
Quick r 

* I say, Henry, don't forget to give me a sheet of paper 
when I say that I shall look such an ass if I tell you to- 
bring me a warrant and you don't fork it out' 

* All right, I won't forget : 
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* " My liege^ here is the document J^ 

* Tim, if you don't get out of the way I'll smack your 
head.' 

' Now then, Mary,' said George ; * just as Henry gives the 
warrant to James you must rush on — why, where on earth is 
Mary?' 

* Me ? George dear,' said a voice which seemed as if it 
came from the conservatory and to be trying very hard not 
to have that appearance about it. * Here I am,' and Mary 
appeared very quickly, blushing violently, and followed at a 
short interval by LifTby, who affected to whistle a tune in an 
unconcerned manner, and looked all the more intensely 
•conscious for the attempt 

' Where shall I rush on from, dear ? ' asked Mary, speak- 
ing very fast 

* I don't know where you tjuUI rush on from, but if I were 
to guess I should say it would be from the conservatory, if 
you come at all.' 

This was very severe of George ; but it brought its own 
punishment with it, for it made Mary so nervous and un- 
comfortable, that she could scarcely remember a word, and 
.her appeal for mercy on behalf of the gentleman mentioned 
in the warrant took this sort of form. 

Mary.— ^ Sire, I ' 

George. — * would crave your royal clemency ' 

Mary. — ^ would crave your royal clemency — (Pause) 
— your royal clemency — (Pause)— j'^wr royal clemency — 
(Pause) — 

George. — * How many more " royal clemencies "? One 
would think it was the chorus of a comic song.' 

* Great kings are ever mercifuly though Just J 
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Mary. — * Grait kings are — what did you say they were, 
George dear ? ' 

George. — *I said they were ever merciful though just 
Look here, Mary, do go and learn this bit, and we'll take the 
next scene in the meantime.' 

And so we took the next scene — that is, all of us wha 
were alive. George himself was in the next scene, and his 
acting was very fine indeed. It was so exceedingly fine 
that, in throwing his arms upwards, he broke two of the 
globes of the chandelier without so much as taking any 
notice of it. 

There was one soliloquy in particular which we admired 
immensely. It came just after he had killed Henry, who 
was supposed to have said something very unpleasant about 
him to the king, and tried to get him into trouble. 

Henry was lying on the floor, rubbing himself — (the fact 
being that he had come down rather more abruptly than he 
had intended) — and George stood over him as he spoke. 
At the end of the soliloquy it devolved upon Liffby to come 
in and arrest George in the king's name, just as the latter 
was in the act of escaping. This was how the soliloquy 
went : 

* And have I killed thee ? Art thou really dead? 
, As dead as mutton / Then I am avenged/ 
No more wilt thou go sneaking to the king, 
And telling shameless lies of me behind my back; 
For I have given thee one between the ribs. 
And thou art donefor—fitfor nothing now 
But carrion. Yet I must not linger here 
To kick thy prostrate carcase any more. 
For haply I may get into a row 
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And have to answer to some servile judge 
For this most righteous^ just, and noble deed — 



* Blest "if Liffby hasn't got into the conservatory 
again ! ' 

This indignant termination, which was not in the text, 
was caused by the fact that Liflfby, instead of being all ready 
to arrest his prisoner, had gradually worked his way back 
into the conservatory again with Mary ; and when he came 
forth and vainly endeavoiured to meet George's gaze, he 
looked a great deal more as if he were in the act of being 
taken up for stealing milk-cans than like an hereditary grand- 
marshal fulfilling a weighty command of his sovereign. 

* Of course, you know, Liflfby,* said George, in a tone of 
withering sarcasm, which made Liflfby quail, * if you'd rather 
we all went and rehearsed in the conservatory ^ you've only 
to mention it' 

Liflfby coloured up to the roots of his hair and plunged 
into his part 

* My lord, I come straight from the^rom. the ' 

^ Conservatory ' suggested George savagely. 

^presence of the king. 

To say by his command that Pm your prisoner 1 

mean that youWe my prisoner ' 

And there he stuck, and George, who had the manuscript 
in his hand, was too much vexed to prompt him. 

'Don't you think you'd better go on, Liflfby?' asked 
George grimly. 

Liflfby, who looked about as comfortable as if he had 
been a herring on a gridiron, answered meekly (George being 
ihe brother of Mary and therefore sacred from resentment), 
that he rather thought he had forgotten the words. 
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* Yes, I should rather think so too. Look here, Liff by, 
this is about the fifteenth rehearsal weVe had, and you don't 
know ajvord more than you did the first time, and Mary 
isn't much better. I declare it's too bad.' 

If George had not been seventeen years old, and worn 
stick-up collars, and had an allowance for his clothes, I 
should have been prepared to state that he very nearly 
cried with vexation, but, as it was, I think I must have been 
mistaken. However, LifFby apologised if possible more 
meekly than before, and George was mollified and went on 
with the rehearsal. 

But things went all wrong somehow. 

The Earl of Suffolk was upset by Tim just as he was 
kneeling before the queen, which resulted in Tim's getting 
his infant head slapped, and howling miserably. 

The Duke of Rothesay was sulky, and told George that 
if he, George, thought that he, the Duke of Rothesay, 
couldn't act his part, he'd better get some one else to do it; 
that' was all 

The Marquis of Mountgeorge said he didn't mind being 
killed and falling on his back in the first act, but he really 
•couldn't play another character in a later part of the piece, 
and come to grief a second time, because he'd been prac- 
tising in his bedroom with a mattress, and it hurt even on that. 

The two conspirators said they hadn't anything to do 
but say a few words, and then wait a couple of hours and 
say a few words more, and they thought it jolly slow. 

The queen said she wasn't going to have a rout seat for a 
throne, and she really did think that George might manage 
better than that; and that when they had theatricals at 
iiome the year before last, things were very different. 
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George suppressed his rising indignation for some time^ 
and sought relief only in occasionally whacking a younger 
brother and muttering ominously, but it was evident that a 
storm was brewing ; and at last he broke out with a ven- 
geance. 

He commenced by observing that there was not a single 
one of us who could act a blow. He followed up this per- 
sonal remark by stating that we were the stupidest set of 
idiots he ever came across, and it was enough to drive a 
fellow wild to have his play so disgracefully murdered. 
Starting from these premises, he proceeded to intimate that 
he was blest if he'd have anything more to do with it, and 
that he sincerely wished he had never taken the trouble to 
write a play for such an ungrateful set And having by this 
time worked himself up into a fury of indignation, George 
did as members of Parliament do when they are taking 
some hopelessly ixr^ular course, and feel that they are 
putting their parliamentary foot into it — ^he concluded with 
a motioiL And the motion which he concluded with was to 
tear the manuscript up into a thousand fi^agments, and then 
rush out of the nxm. 

And this is how it is that George's tragedy was not acted 
that Christmas, and has not been since produced at Dnuy 
Lane: 
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On one side of Verbena Road, Peckham, lived Mr. Pant- 
ling. On the other side, immediately opposite to him, 
lived Miss Brown. So immediately opposite to each other, 
in fact, did they live, that if they had both been looking out 
of their respective windows on a clear day, Mr. Pantling 
could have formed a most accurate opinion as to whether or 
not the features of Miss Brown were temporarily disfigured 
by a smut, and Miss Brown could have given important 
evidence before a magistrate as to the probable length of 
time which had elapsed since Mr. Pantling, judging from 
the appearance of his chin, had last shaved. 

Mr. Pantling had a brass plate on his door on which 
were inscribed the words 



PANTLING, 



Now Verbena Road was composed of four-roomed 
houses, which were tenanted by ladies and gentlemen whose 
occupation took the form of scavenging, chimney-sweeping, 
road-mending,clothes-washing,shirt-making,pudding-baking, 
and other very useful but not strictly high-class pursuits. 

H 
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It may naturally be supposed therefore, that when Mr. 
Pantling took a whole house to himself there and put up 
that brass plate with 'Pantling, Artist' upon it, Verbena 
Road was moved with curiosity, and felt that it had risen in 
the social scale. 

So much had this been the case that, before he had been 
there a week, Verbena Road signified a distinct desire to 
patronise him. Mrs. Nipsy made the first move. She lived 
in a house which she called ' Prospect Rise.' I don't know 
exactly what prospect rose there, but I think it was christ- 
ened with that name because if you stood upon the roof, 
and held on to a chimney pot, you could see nearly a quarter 
of a mile on a clear day. 

Mrs. Nipsy called on Mr. Pantling one evening and 
begged to inquire whether he would make a painting of her 
house, and throw in a few trees and a favourite cat of hers, 
and let her have it all complete in a genteel frame for seven- 
and-sixpence. 

Mr. Pantling, to Mrs. Nipsy's great surprise, declined 
the commission as not being in his line of business. But 
Verbena Road was not done for yet, and it was determined 
to assail Mr. Pantling in another form. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smirke, with their interesting family of 
nine children, all made their appearance on Mr. Pantling's 
doorstep, a few mornings after Mrs. Nipsy's failure, in a 
combined state of Sunday clothes and hair-oil. 

Mr. Pantling came to the door alarmed, and inquired 
whether his chimney was on fire. 

' Chimney afire ? no,' replied Mr. Smirke, * it's only me, 
and the missus, and the young 'uns wants to be photer- 
^^raffed in a lump. We don't mind whether it's hon glass, 
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or whether it's hon card, as long as you takes us all in a 
growp proper, and the charge ain't 'igher than arf-a-crown.' 

The astonishment of the Smirke family was something 
to witness when Mr. Pantling informed them that photographs 
were not in his line of business. They all trailed out speech- 
less and crest-fallen, and felt that much good hair-oil had 
been wasted, and that Sunday garments had been donned in 
vain. 

It became evident soon to Verbena Road that, whatever 
form Mr. Pantling's art took, it certainly had no local results, 
and that, although he had put up a brass plate, his house there 
was in fact his place of retirement after the labours of the 
day, which took him away very regularly, and for a great 
many hours, and this was the state of affairs at the time of 
his striking up an acquaintance with Miss Brown. 

Miss Brown was a young lady who had been exactly 
thirty-six when the last census but one had been taken, and 
who had made such a satisfactory arrangement with Father 
Time that she was able when the next census came round 
ten years afterwards to put herself down as thirty-five, which 
was a very pleasant and immortal sort of proceeding. She 
had no brass plate on the door, but in the most prominent 
part of the firont window was a large card on which was 
written 



MISS BROWN, 
:^ad)tutiE{t. 

Any amount of the above executed 
with despatch. 



At first sight this manifesto struck the eye as Xi^vcv^ Cil ^ V 
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rather bloodthirsty character, and indicative of a murderous 
desire on the part of Miss Brown to execute any number of 
machinists that might be brought to her for the sacrifice. 
But on calm inspection it appeared that Miss Brown was 
the proprietress of a sewing machine, and that she was 
desirous only of attacking needle-work with her weapon. 

Miss Brown was considered in Verbena Road to be rather 
* 'igh,' and she had few acquaintances among her neighbours. 
The fact was that she lived under an overpowering sense of 
being a lady by birth. She based that distinction upon the 
circumstance that her aunt had had a cousin who was married 
to a clerg3mian. The reflected glory of this alliance was a 
sort of permanent uplifter of the nose, and ramrod in the 
back of Miss Brown, and it had caused her to refuse several 
suitors who belonged to the station of life to which her out- 
ward circumstances had condemned her, and to keep herself 
to herself in a very select and exclusive manner. 

The sight of Mr. Bantling's brass plate threw Miss Brown 
into quite a flutter of agitation. She felt that amid all the 
low surroundings of Verbena Road a gleam of gentility, a 
spark of refinement, had appeared. She felt that if she 
looked steadily opposite, and did not incline her right eye 
towards the house on one side of Mr. Bantling, in which 
mangling was unmistakeably done, or her left eye towards 
the house on the other side of Mr. Bantling, in which the 
tenant made no concealment of going to nurse ladies for 
periods of one month apiece : I say if she did this, she 
felt that she could behold that which reminded her of the 
sphere of life in which her aunt's cousin had moved, and 
almost caused her to feel that she belonged to it herself 

Other indistinct and shadowy visions began to float 
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through Miss Brown's mind when she learnt that Mr. Pant- 
ling was a widower without children — visions which caused 
her to murmur softly to herself as she sat at work words 
which sounded exceedingly like *of this parish, spinster.' 

When I say that Mr. Pantling and Miss Brown struck up 
an acquaintance I mean it literally, seeing that it began by 
Mr. Pantling accidentally giving Miss Brown a dig in the 
back with his stick one evening when they passed each other 
in the road 

Mr. Pantling apologised profusely, and Miss Brown said 
it didn't matter in the least. 

The next step arose in this wise. All the houses in 
Verbena Road had spaces in front which the inhabitants 
called their * front gardens.' As a dry matter of fact, no one 
had any back garden, but it was customary to speak of the 
front garden as if there were illimitable tracts of garden 
behind each house — an inexpensive flight of fancy which 
added nothing to the rates and taxes. 

Now Mr. Pantling was rather proud of* his front garden, 
and he had not been long in the house before he stocked it 
The object of his care was a little circular bed with a gravel 
path round it, the width of the path being just sufficient to 
allow of Mr. Pantling's walking round without treading on 
the bed, if he balanced himself very carefully, as though he 
-were on a tight rope, and did not attempt to put his two feet 
side by side. 

The stocking of the bed was accomplished by means of 
six mignonettes for a border, four geraniums >in an inner 
circle, and a plant in the middle which yielded an immense 
result in the way of pleasures of hope to Mr. Pantling, inas- 
much as he never rose in the morning aYlxVie^AMCSs^et^wS^^s^ 
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being firmly persuaded that he should find that plant in a 
violent state of bloom when he put his head out of the win- 
dow, and never went to bed without having the same antici- 
pation still in firont of him. 

Miss Brown had never attempted anything in the way of 
vegetation in her garden, but she had some exceedingly 
choice and full-grown weeds which she watered daily and 
was very proud of. 

What more natural, then, than that Mr. Pantling should 
be watering his garden one evening soon after the dig in the 
back, just as Miss Brown was watering her garden ? What 
more natural than that Mr. Pantling should observe to Miss 
Brown that it was a remarkably fine evening ? What more 
natural than that Miss Brown, with a blush, should assent to 
this proposition, subject only to the poetically expressed 
qualification that the * hatmospeare was sultry ' ? 

Why, nothing could be more natural unless it were the 
circumstance of Mr. Pantling*s shortly afterwards becoming 
engaged in a fiiendly chat with Miss Brown across the road, 
which he maintained for greater ease by placing his head be- 
tween two of the railings in front of his house, and looking 
out firom between them. 

The course of love begins in many different ways. 
Sometimes an early boy-and-girl friendship ripens to it grad- 
ually unawares. Sometimes an instinctive, all-powerfiil 
attraction leads to it after but a few hours' acquaintance. 
When once the spark is lighted the flame needs but little 
fuel to bum brightly, and that spark may be lighted when 
least the two beings concerned realise it 

In the case of Mr. Pantling and Miss Brown the train was 
fired by an accidental dig in Miss Brown's back, and matters 
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soon came to a point Mr. Pantling was a lonely man ^ 
Miss Brown was unattached. Mr. Pantling soon began to 
think Miss Brown a very pleasant-spoken lady ; Miss Brown 
quickly regarded Mr. Pantling as a most superior and 
gentlemanly man. 

Consequently the two gardens were watered every even- 
ing with such regularity and sustained energy that it was a 
wonder they didn't get washed away altogether, and so en- 
grossing were the conversations that Mr. Pantling used fre- 
quently to direct the entire contents of his watering-pot 
steadily on to his own boots. 

Then the stage was reached at which the watering-pot 
ceased to be needed as a subterfuge, and littie visits were 
exchanged from one garden to the other ; and then Mr. 
Pantling begged to be allowed to plant a few flowers in Miss 
Brown's garden, and did it too with his own hands. And 
finally Mr. Pantling asked Miss Brown to become Mrs. 
Pantling, and Miss Brown said * Yes.' 

One stipulation only Miss Brown thought it due to her- 
self to make. 

* I named to you, I think, Mr. Pantling, as my aunt's 
cousing were married to a clergyman, and my family being 
therefore quite genteel, I would not demean myself by a 
low merridge, and 'ence it is that I am single. I presume 
that you are a gentleman hartist as paints pictures for the 
nobility and gentry, which the brass plate on your front 
door almost says as much in words, and so you'll excuse the 
liberty, I trust' 

* Miss Brown, leastways 'Arriet,' answered Mr. Pantling. 
* I ham a hartist, and my picters are exhibited to the proudest 
and best families in the town. The poor see *em often 
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; likewise, but that is because I feel for 'em and likes to hele- 
vate their minds.' 

Thoroughly satisfied, Miss Brown dropped the subject, 
and gave herself up to the blissful contemplation of being 
united to a real live gentleman. 

The happy couple, not being too young to marry, and 
having no great preparations to make, soon fixed the aus- 
picious day, and in anticipation of the event Miss Brown 
started off one day to make an important investment in the 
shape of her wedding bonnet 

Mr. Pantling, as was his wont, was away working at his 
profession, as Miss Brown was fond of calling it. Miss 
Brown didn't exactly know where it was that he went every 
day, but was content with his assurance that it was at the 
* west end.' 

Miss Brown felt that she might faurly indulge in a little 
extravagance over her wedding bonnet, and so she bought 
it ready-made at a shop in Regent Street and gave quite a 
large sum for it. 

She walked along afterwards carrying the bonnet- box in 
her hand, and opening the lid occasionally to peep in and 
revel in the sight of the forest of orange-blossoms within. 
She was so intent on this pleasing occupation that she hardly 
noticed where she went, and she found herself suddenly 
walking into a ring of people who were standing two or 
three deep at a comer of the pavement. Moved by curi- 
osity, she wedged herself into the crowd. 

An instant afterwards the bonnet-box fell out of her 
hands, and Miss Brown, uttering a piercing shriek, fell 
right on the top of it. 
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Spread out on the pavement in front of Miss Brown, in 
■colours the most intense and at a perspective the most 
marvellous, were pictorial representations done in chalk of 
three mackerel, half a salmon, a ship, a warming-pan, a tree, 
a red girl playing with a blue boy, and an elephant 

And seated on the pavement beside that miscellaneous 
group of art, with one arm tied up, with a lugubrious ex- 
pression of face, and with a patch over the left eye, was Mr. 
Pantling, Artist. 

Need I add that the marriage was at once broken off 
l)y Miss Brown, as a stem necessity imposed upon her by 
the deceit of Mr. Pantling, and by the consideration due to 
her social position as the niece of a lady whose cousin had 
married a clergyman. 
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OUR HOUSE. 

We had returned from our wedding tour. Our wedding 
tour, considered generally, meant Margate ; but we felt 
entitled to call it a tour because we did a threepenny 
journey by train to Ramsgate one day, and a fivepenny 
journey by train to Deal another day, and we m^ant to ride 
on two local steeds to another place at a really immense 
distance another day, only our local steeds didn't care about 
that part of the country, and took a direction of their own 
which resulted in our returning to the place of start about 
twenty minutes after our departure. I have merely thrown 
in these remarks to justify the word * tour j ' but the real 
point is that we had returned, and that having stayed with 
my wife's father and mother as long as we possibly could, and 
then stayed with my father and mother rather longer than 
we possibly could, we felt that the responsibilities of married 
life could no longer be delayed, and that we must take a 
house. 

The dearest object of our souls was to live in the coun- 
try, at some delightful place just situated so that I could 
come in to London every day for sordid business purposes, 
and then return at eventide to my wife, and new-laid eggs,, 
and water-cresses, and nightingales, and strawberry cream, 
and butter-cups, and a thousand other rural delights which 
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we pictured to each other. Fired with the enthusiasm of 
that idea, we devoured the advertisements in the newspapers^ 
and rushed out of London in all directions to look at houses 
which seemed from their description to be the very thing 
we wanted 

Unfortunately, we discovered that a house described as 
a * bijou residence * was so extremely bijou that we could 
hardly sit in the dining-room without opening the door and 
stretching our legs into the hall. We found, also, that a 
house advertised as having * three noble reception rooms * 
did not, when inspected by the naked eye, appear to be 
marked by the possession of that extraordinary amount of 
nobility which might have been expected by a sanguine 
reader of the advertisement. We learnt that houses which 
were held forth as being situated in a rural suburb, but at 
the same time within easy reach of to\Tn, were either at a 
distance which could just be conveniently compassed in a 
journey of three hours or thereabouts, or else within such 
an easy reach of town that they were in town already and 
didn't want any reaching at all. 

We came at last to a knowledge of the fact that in the 
language of advertisements all things are seen through a 
patent-double-perspective-steam-power binocular pair of 
magnifying glasses, under the influence of which three 
geraniums, a verbena, and a gooseberry bush expand into a 
* well-stocked garden ; ' houses with a strip of ground all 
round them, just wide enough to walk on without scraping 
the wall ' stand in their own grounds ; * back parlours with 
an access of light, much disturbed by the vicinity of a water- 
butt, are transformed into * elegant morning rooms ; ' semi- 
circular approaches by which you go in at one gate and 
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take four strides and come out at another gate, are * carriage 
sweeps ; ' glass excrescences made up of some twenty-four 
panes generally broken, and dabbed against a wall at an 
aspect in which they never get the sun and couldn't make 
anything of it if they did, are * excellent conservatories ; ' 
passages in which you grope your way along and mark your 
progress by knocking hats off at intervals are * spacious and 
well-lighted halls ; ' and windows which range into nothing 
more distant than the dinner-table of the house opposite 
' command extensive views.' We went through all that 
We believed it, to begin with, every inch of it, and we sorrow- 
fully parted with our faith bit by bit until the last morsel 
vanished. 

At last we sobered down ; we ceased to believe in rural 
impossibilities. We decided that the notion of living in the 
country was a delusion and a snare, and that the only sensi- 
ble thing to do was to take a house in London without any 
more ado. And so we gave up the suburbs, and seized upon 
the most central, smoke-begrimed, sun-excluding, smut-at- 
tracting, fog-condensing street we could find, and as it were 
plunged into the first empty house. 

The first incident which I recall in connection with that 
establishment occurred a few days after we deposited our 
goods and chattels there. I came home one evening from 
business, and as I turned into the street I became aware that 
several people were running past me from all directions^ and 
that the particular quarter in which my house was situated was 
surrounded by a large crowd. Approaching still nearer, and 
wondering listlessly what sort of street row was going on, I 
found to my surprise that a considerable firaction of the 
more juvenile part of the neighbouring populace was occupy- 
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ing an extended range of kerb-stone on one side of the road, 
and that they seemed as it were to be waiting for some enter- 
tainment to begin. Coming nearer still, I was fain to observe 
that my house was the centre of attraction ; and coming still 
closer, I became aware that three fire-engines were esta-^ 
blished comfortably in front of it, and that a loud alterca- 
tion was being maintained at my front door between my cook 
on the one hand and several firemen on the other hand, 
whereof the point in dispute appeared to be that the kitchen 
chimney had been on fire for a few minutes some hours pre- 
viously, and that the firemen considered it only right and 
proper that they should take advantage of that opportunity 
to play upon my new drawing-room furniture as a sort of 
practice for more serious proceedings elsewhere. 

The crowd was decidedly in sympathy with the engines,^ 
and when I ultimately succeeded in persuading the firemen 
to withdraw, the air was rent with a yell of popular disap- 
pointment, and remarks of a most unkind nature were 
levelled at me. 

My name is Simpson. I am aware that in modem times 
that name has become to a certain extent common, but it is 
of most distinguished origin, and among the nobility and 
gentry who came over with William the Conqueror (and of 
whom I may observe in a parenthesis that I have met so 
many of their descendants that I fancy the incident must be a 
little mixed up sometimes with the coming forth of Noah 
and his family from the ark), among these, I say, was one Sir 
S3nnpeson de Sympeson — notice the spelling — who filled a 
most important office : I think it was that of controller of 
milk to the royal household. Under these circumstances it 
is not to be wondered at that I have always been justly proud 
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of the name. Curiously enough, however, it was a source of 
great unpleasantness to me in connection with that house of 
ours. 

The fact was that, without knowing it, I succeeded as 
tenant another Mr. Simpson. Now this other Mr. Simpson 
was a disreputable person who had run into debt all over 
the neighbourhood, and ultimately left in the middle of the 
night packed up, as was commonly believed, in his own 
portmanteau. 

The consequence was that when I took the house I found 
that my name was a terror to all the surrounding tradespeople, 
and that not only did I spend a considerable portion of my 
time in taking in County Court summonses, and lawyers' 
letters, and receiving abusive messages, intended for the 
other Mr. Simpson, but the tradespeople round about were 
all fully persuaded that I must be either the other Mr. 
Simpson in disguise or else his brother, and positively de- 
clined to furnish us with any of the necessaries of life unless 
I paid the other Mr. Simpson's little accounts ; insomuch 
that we lived for some time in a state of siege, and had to get 
in our supplies from distant quarters as best we could. 

This unpleasant confusion of names culminated one 
evening when we were in the middle of dinner. The bell 
rang. The servant opened the door, and I had just heard 
her say that master was at dinner, when a person in a sort- 
of brown suit, with no collar to speak of, and hands the clean- 
liness of which it certainly wouldn't do to speak of, entered 
the dining-room. Having, with the utmost calmness of de- 
meanour, placed a small bag on one chair, he sat down on 
another, and began to mop his brow with a check pocket- 
handkerchief. 
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I was just making an effort to subdue my indignation 
•sufficiently to protest, when the visitor broke the silence by 
observing in a hoarse voice, * Ain't it 'ot ? ' 

* What on earth do you mean by intruding on my privacy 
in this way, sir ? ' I gasped 

* All right, governor,' said the man, and without taking 
any further notice of my anger whatever, he continued to 
mop his brow, and then he deliberately put away his hand- 
kerchief in one pocket and drew a document out of another, 
and read from it mechanically : — 

'Action Moses v, Simpson. Money lent. Debt three 
hundred pun. Interest forty-five pun. Costs sixteen-pun 
two and nine and sheriffs fee warying according to length of 
possession. Sheriff of Middlesex. Officer James Mulberry. 
I'm Mulberry's man and Fve took possession. The neces- 
sary articles for my sleeping conwenience are in this 'ere bag. 
Sale of furniture will be hadvertised ter-morrer if the debt, 
interest, costs, and sheriffs fee am't paid previous. That's all.' 

By this time the face of Mrs. Simpson was as white as 
the table-cloth. She now rose trembling like an aspen, and 
turned a face full of reproach towards me. 

* Oh ! Augustus, Augustus ! you never told me that this 
terrible misfortune was in store for us.' 

* Terrible misfortune ! ' said I \ * what do you mean ? 
This man is a lunatic. I don't know any anybody of the name 
of Moses \ I never borrowed any money in my life ; the whole 
thing is a monstrous piece of insolence. Get out of my 
house, sir, this moment, or I will kick you out myself' 

* Any pusson hobstructing a sheriff's officer in the execu- 
tion of 'is dooty shall be guilty of a misdemeanour and be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding one hundred pun or to im- 
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prisonment with 'ard labour for not less than six calendar 
months or more than two years. Statute twenty-three Wic. 
chapter twenty-height secshun nine/ 

The man brought this out, as if he were reading from a 
book, without the smallest concern, and without even look- 
ing at me. Then turning round, he said, * Your name aint 
Simpson, I 'spose — oh ! no ? ' 

* Yes, my name is Simpson, sir — what of that ? ' 

* What of that ? Oh ! nothing of that. Only " Moses v. 
Simpson " — that's all.' 

' But I know nothing of any " Moses v, Simpson." It's a 
preposterous mistake.' 

* They always say that. Never knew a party as 'ad 'is 
goods took in execution as ever heerd on it before.' 

Suddenly a thought struck me, and turning to my terrified 
wife I said : — 

* I see it all It's some debt of that confounded man of 
the same name that lived in this house before us.' 

' Eh ! what's that ? ' said the man, showing animation for 
the first time. * Ow long 'ave you lived 'ere, governor ? ' 

'Only a month, and I've been worried to death ever 
since I came, by having the same name as some one who lived 
here before and went away owing money all over the place.' 

A few more questions and answers resulted in Mr. 
Mulberry's man retiring with a profusion of husky apologies 
for his intrusion, leaving us to derive what enjoyment we 
might from a tepid dinner and excited feelings. 

There was another point about that house of an objec- 
tionable character. I do believe that next to the banks of 
the Nile it had more capacity for being flooded by extraor- 
dinary causes than any place I ever heard of When the 
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boiler did not burst, the water pipes burst, and when the water 
pipes did not burst, the rain-water escape pipes got choked up, 
and the water was let in that way. If I found no workmen 
in the house when I got home I used to feel rather lonely, 
and when I did not meet a stream of water coming downstairs, 
or perceive an immense and gradually increasing circle of wet 
in the ceiling of the first room I went into, I was seized 
with a vague apprehension that there must be a flood accu- 
mulating in the cellars which would slowly rise and dro\m 
us all. 

The walls of our house must have been, to the best of 
my belief, about an inch thick. I got to know this because 
there was a ladies' school on one side, and a German gentle- 
man on the other, who loved the piano, and a house at the 
back wherein lodged a young man who worshipped the 
violin. As the ladies had to do their scales one up and 
the other down, so to speak, they naturally began early, very 
•early I may say, and on the average they occupied the piano 
.till 8 P.M. The German gentleman was out in the day-time, 
but he began to play the moment he got in, and never left 
oflf till the night was far advanced. I think he must have 
had his meals put on the top of his piano, and made grabs 
at his food with his mouth while he was playing. 

As for the young man at the back, he played at spas- 
modic intervals, generally arranged to fit in with my nervous 
head-aches, and nearly always kept the window open so that 
the sound might float away on the breeze. Instead of float- 
ing away it all came into my dining-room. 

Then there were the rats. My cook came across one 
which swelled so in size under the influence of her alarm 
that by the time she got to the top of the kitchen stairs, and 
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had knocked at the door, and put her head in and said, in* 
the usual horribly mysterious manner of servants, could 
she speak a word to Missis, please, that animal had attained 
to her imagination the size of a young donkey. 

Well, we poisoned the rats. We did it so cleverly that 
they all contrived to live long enough to make their way 
into the most complicated parts of the brick- work and pipes, 
and then they died and decomposed. This meant having 
all the floors up, and all the wainscots down, and it meant 
also living, during that comfortable process, amid the most 
typhoid-inspiring odours that spiteful rats in a state of de- 
composition could devise for our enjoyment. 

With the exception of the few little annoyances I have 
mentioned, and about 1,750 others which time will not allow 
me to dilate upon, we were very comfortable indeed in that 
house. We were so comfortable that for many years 
nothing would induce us to leave it, and I think we should 
have been in it still but for the circumstance that it had 
only four bedrooms, and that when our eleventh was bom 
we thought we were just a little growing out of it. So we 
moved. 
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There never was a full-grown, full-blown, unknown, soli- 
citor so ready to burst forth into a large practice on the 
smallest notice as my friend Cumperwick. He had an 
office of his own on a first floor in Gray's Inn, half a clerk 
(that is to say a boy twelve years old) of his own, and pens, 
paper, parchment, ink, pounce, sealing-wax, rulers, com- 
passes, scissors, patent fasteners, pins, tape, copying press, 
and a rubbish basket of his own. He had an office coat 
with the buttons all off, and a hole in each elbow, after the 
manner of all orthodox and proper office coats. Lastly, 
his name was written in large capital letters outside the 
door of his office, and there he was as right and tight and 
ready for action, not to say several actions, as any man 
could be. 

But he had no clients. He went regularly to business 
every day. He put his office coat on. He read the * Times ' 
from the first birth at the left-hand corner of the first column 
of the first page to the name of the publisher at the bottom 
of the right-hand comer of the last column of the last page ;. 
and he went through that process undisturbed by any human 
being, except when the boy in the next room was tempted to 
practise on a penny whistle for lack of other employment. 
And when he had finished that, he would look m^ \ajN ^^\s^s► 
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enough to keep fifty imaginary families in a permanent state 
of chancery suit, to Cumperwick*s glory and their own ex- 
treme discomfort. But still they came not The newspaper 
boy brought the ' Times/ the waiter from the restaurant 
brought lunch, the laundress brought clean office towels, the 
beadle of the inn brought applications for Christmas-boxes, 
but no one brought business to Cumperwick. 

This melancholy state of things had been going on for 
some years when one day just as Cumperwick was sitting in 
his office reading the fifth column of page 7 of the * Times,' 
there was a loud knock at the outer door which produced a 
correspondingly loud knock by Cumperwick's heart against 
Cumperwick's ribs. He was barely able to push the news- 
paper away and begin writing furiously when his clerk an- 
nounced Mr. Augustus Barlow, and a gentleman entered the 
room pleading guilty to the possession of that name. 

Cumperwick rose and bowed professionally. 

The gentleman returned the bow ceremoniously. 

Cumperwick begged the gentleman to take a chair ; — the 
chair which had been cushioned and stuffed to receive clients, 
but had not until now had any opportimity of displa3dng its 
powers. 

The gentleman took it and sat down. 

The stranger did not break silence for some moments, 
and Cumperwick, looking at him in considerable embarrass- 
ment, had time to observe that he was well-dressed, middle- 
aged, tall, thin, and rather florid in the face, and that he 
wore blue spectacles through which might be seen peculiarly 
bright eyes, which never rested on any object for more than a 
moment. Cumperwick had just completed this mental in- 
ventory when the stranger observed : — 
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* I presume, Mr. Cumperwick, from the locality of your 
chambers, that you are a solicitor.* 

Mr. Cumperwick said yes, he was. 

* I thought so. I have come, sir, to place unreservedly 
in your hands the whole of my affairs ; but before proceeding 
further allow me to do what I know is right and customary 
on these occasions.* The visitor here stopped and began to 
fumble about in his pockets, and Cumperwick was lost in 
speculation as to what Mr. Augustus Barlow had in his 
pockets that came under the heading of ' right and custom- 
ary,' when that personage brought out a little round package 
done up in paper. 

* This, sir,' said the client, handing it to him, ' contains 
six shillings and eightpence. We will now proceed.* 

Cumperwick quite blushed as the client held his hand 
out with the packet. 

* Pray don't trouble about this at present, sir,* he said. * I 
assure you it is quite premature to pay me any fee.* 

* Keep it,' said the cUent emphatically. 

* But indeed, sir * 

* I insist,* said the client in quite a fierce tone. 
Cumperwick placed the packet on his table meekly. 

* And now, sir,* proceeded the client, * to the point. I 
am possessed of very large property, and I have been com- 
pelled to remove the management of it from the solicitor 
who has hitherto acted for me, because I have been forced 
to the conclusion that he has been guilty of robbery, forgery, 
and embezzlement, and that my interests have suffered most 
terribly in his hands. I have accordingly removed all my 
deeds and papers, and they are at this moment at the 
front door in one of Taylor's vans. It will suffice for 
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the present purpose if I show you a list of my properties, 
so that you may have a general idea of the charge I am 
asking you to undertake. But I have talked for some 
minutes, and with you time is money.' 

The client here broke oflf, fumbled in his pockets again, 
brought out another little packet, and gave it to Cumperwick. 

* Another fee of six shillings and eight pence,' said the 
client * Rather heavier than the last because the eight 
pence is all in coppers ; but that is a detail.' 

' But really, my dear sir.' 

* Keep it,' said the client 

* But indeed ' 

* I insist,' said the client, and again Cumperwick sub- 
sided. 

* This, sir,' continued the client (taking a piece of paper 
out of the lining of his hat) * contains a list of the houses 
belonging to me in the N.W. district This' (taking another 
piece of paper from inside his collar) * is a list of the houses 
belonging to me in the S.W. district. This ' (taking another 
piece of paper from his right sleeve) * is a list of the houses 
belonging to me in the W. district. I keep them, as you 
see, quite separate, and know where to find them in a mo- 
ment We will confine ourselves for the present to these, 
but I have the names and particulars of several farms inside 
each boot, of a coal mine in my waistcoat pocket, and of a 
quarry suspended down my back by a string so that I can 
pull it up at any moment. Very convenient, isn't it ? ' 

'Yes,' said Cumperwick, *very convenient,' feeling 
mightily astonished, but endeavouring to look as if he were 
in the daily habit of seeing clients who pulled the particulars 
of their property up their backs by pieces of string. 
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' Before going into these particulars,' resumed the client, 
^ I wish to tell you — but again I have occupied your time to 
the Hmit of a single fee.' Another fumble, another round 
packet presented to Cumperwick. 

' Really and truly, sir ' 

« Keep it' 

* Truly and really, sir ' 



* I insist' So Cumperwick put it beside the other two 
little packets and began to think that there would soon be 
enough to play draughts with. 

* I was going to say that before entering in detail into 
these particulars I wish to tell you that I have a few little 
personal fancies — eccentricities they might be almost called — 
as to the letting of my houses. I may mention, for instance, 
that I greatly prefer Zulu Caffirs to any other tenants. Odd, 
isn't it ? ' 

* Ye-es,' said Cumperwick faintly ; * it is a little odd.' 

* Yes, I thought you'd say so. Then, again, I have a great 
objection to white-faced houses, and make all my tenants 
covenant to paint the outsides of their houses pea-green. 
It has a very picturesque effect I assure you. Can't you 
imagine that it would ? ' 

Cumperwick was past speaking. He could only nod 
mechanically and speculate as to whether or not the whole 
interview was a solid fact or a preposterous dream. 

'There is another little point worth mentioning — but, 
dear me, how very prone I am to forget myself Another 
fumble, another round packet placed in Cumperwick's hands. 

* Upon my honour, sir ' 

* Keep it.' 

* I do assure you, sir ' 
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* I insist.' 

Cumperwick, more and more doubtful of the reality of 
the scene, placed the packet beside its fellows, and as he did 
so he heard another knock at the outer door, a timid, agita« 
tated knock. His clerk had gone out to his dinner, which, 
with a subsequent dessert of marbles and peg-tops, generally 
lasted from 12 till 3 ; so, begging his client's pardon for the 
interruption, and not at all sorry to have the opportunity of 
satisfying himself whether he was awake or not, he went out^ 
When he opened the outer door, he saw to his amazement a 
young and attractive lady evidently suffering from the deep- 
est distress of mind. 

* Oh I sir, pray forgive me for this intrusion here, but is 
there a gentleman with you ? ' 

* Yes, there certainly is a gentleman in my room — ^at least, 
I — I — think so.* 

* Oh ! sir, is he tall, thin, florid, well-dressed, does he 
wear blue spectacles, has he told you that he comes to place 
the management of his property in your hands, does he bring^ 
out little packets with six shillings and eightpence in them 
every few minutes, and make you take them, does he tell 
you that his deeds and papers are in a van below, does he bring^ 
out pieces of paper from — from — all over his body and say 
they are lists of his houses, — does he talk about Zulu Caffirs 
and painting the outside of his houses pea-green? Does he 
— oh ! sir, does he?' 

* Yes, that is exactly what he does do.' 

* Oh ! sir, then it is my poor father. I traced him to 
these buildings and then lost sight of him, and I have been 
asking everywhere for him in vain.' 

* Yes, but my dear young lady, pray take a chair. I say,. 
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my dear young lady, what is the matter with your father ? is 
he — is he — in fact, is he ? ' 

* Yes, sir, he is. He thinks he owns some property that 
does not belong to him, and whenever he can escape from 
my care he goes to the Temple, or Lincoln's Inn, or Gray's 
Inn, and picks out the first solicitor he can find to talk to 
like this — oh ! dear, oh ! dear, how grieved I am that this 
has happened ! ' 

The young lady here broke down, and sobbed so pite- 
ously that Cumperwick felt almost inclined to join in 
chorus. 

* Do you think you could persuade your poor father to — 
to — in fact, go ? ' he said presently, when the hurricane of the 
young lady's sobs had given way to intermittent gusts. 

'Ye-es, I think I c-c-c-ould. But I must f-f-f-irst 
c-c-c-alm myself, pl-pl-please.' Cumperwick was hardly less 
agitated than the young lady, and the pangs of disappointed 
ambition in the collapse of a client who had promised to be 
such a big fish melted and became as nothing, when com- 
pared to the grief he felt for this young girl on whose 
shoulders seemed to rest the sole responsibility of looking 
after a distinctly mad parent. 

* I am quite ready now,' she said presently. * Oh ! how 
can I apologise enough for the annoyance which this must 
be causing you ? ' 

* Pray don't mention it for a moment,' returned Cumper- 
wick, as he conducted the fair visitor to the door of his 
room. 

Feeling excessively nervous, he entered with the young 
lady, who no sooner saw the mad client than she rushed to- 
him and put her arm round his neck. 
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* Papa, dear papa, you came out without me and you 
promised you wouldn't' 

*My dear, I have been talking about most important 
business with this gentleman — have I not, sir ? ' 

* But, dear papa, I am sure you have talked business 
enough for to-day, and you must come and see this gentle- 
man again some other time. We must hurry home to 
dinner now, or we shall be quite late. Can you tell us the 
way to Grimwood Street, sir? I hardly know how we came, 
or what direction we must take.' 

' Grimwood Street,' answered Cumperwick, * is a long 
way from here, and it would be impossible to direct you 3 
but I have nothing to do — at least, I mean I am not very 
busy to-day — and I shall be most happy to walk part of the 
way with you and your father, if I may be allowed.' 

' Oh ! how very kind of you ! I am sure we shall both 
be very grateful — shall we not, papa ? ' 

* Yes, dear, it is very kind, but I will only allow it on one 
condition.' Another fumble, another little packet handed 
to Cumperwick. 

* Indeed, indeed,' urged Cumperwick. 

* Keep it' 

* But I really tntist draw the line.' 

* I insist' 

The young lady gave an imploring look as if to say, 
' Pray do not oppose him ; ' so Cumperwick swallowed the 
degradation for her sake, and placing packet No. 4 with 
Nos. I, 2, and 3 on the table, he put his hat on and sallied 
forth with the mad father and his charming daughter. 

Pleasant conversation beguiled the way till Grimwood 

Street was reached, and then the mad client stopped sud- 

^ denly and said, * You must go no farther, sur. You have come 
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as far as is possible for a single fee, and I have no more about 
me.' 

Cumperwick protested in vain that he wanted no fee, 
and should be delighted to walk to the door, but the mad 
client got so excited that he was again obliged to yield to an 
imploring look ; and so, after ascertaining from the young 
lady at what number in the street they lived, he bade them 
reluctantly good-bye, with many expressions on both sides 
of a desire to renew the acquaintance, and with lavish pro- 
mises on the part of the mad client as to his future inten- 
tions with regard to the management of his property by 
Cumperwick. 

Cumperwick walked briskly back again very much ex- 
<:ited by the events of the morning, and very much moved 
with pity for the poor young lady ; and in this mood he 
reached his office. He had locked the outer door as he 
knew the clerk would not return until after him, and going 
in he made for his room. 

He tried to read the * Times,' but he couldn't ; he tried 
to read a law book, but he couldn't ; he tried to do all sorts of 
things, but could settle down to nothing; till at last he 
resolved to write a full, true, and particular account of his 
adventure to a friend 

He wrote the letter, he put a dab of sealing wax on it, 
he stretched his hand out for his signet-ring which he 
generally left in the inkstand, but it was gone ! 

* I must have put it in the drawer,' said Cumperwick. 
Out came his keys from his pocket, but when he put the 
right one into the drawer the key stuck. He pulled at it 
and out came the drawer. 

* Hullo ! what's this, my private drawer unlocked and 
the lock broken ! ' 
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A hasty rummage in a comer of the drawer where he 
kept loose money to the tune of some pounds, a hasty 
rummage in another comer where he had bank notes to the 
tune of more pounds, a glance in the tray where his gold 
pencil case had reposed, and Cumperwick saw that he had 
been robbed ! 

Yes, robbed, but by whom ?* His clerk not in, everything 
in the room perfectly secure when he left it, no one inside 
it that morning but himself, and the mad client and his 
daughter ! 

Cumperwick reflected for a moment and then down 
came his fist on the table with a tremendous bang. 

* By George^ what a clever plant ! ' he exclaimed 

And so it was. The whole thing arranged firom start to 
finish, The man to come and feign madness, the pretended 
daughter to follow and endeavour to secure for papa a 
chance of being alone, the sobbing in the outer office ta 
gain time for operations within, the luring away of Cumper- 
wick so that he might not discover the robbery till all chance 
of detection was hopeless; every little detail planned,, 
arranged, and carried out to a nicety. 

The four httle packets, which were part of the stock-in- 
trade, contained a few shillings composed of the same 
material as the coinage so recklessly flung about on the 
stage, and this constituted the only profit derived by Cum- 
perwick from his first client, to balance against the loss of a 
considerable sum of money, a signet-ring, and a gold pencil- 
case. 

I am happy to add that he is now in very good practice 
and can afford to tell against himself the story of his first 
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Chapter I. 

TThe good ship * Marlborough ' was in sore stress that night 
Wind and waves were making common cause against her, 
-and the mighty Atlantic seemed as if it could know no rest 
until it had engulfed for ever in its bosom the tossing, 
palpitating vessel which was daring to wrestle with it in a 
struggle for dear life. 

To three hundred and more human souls on board the 
devoted ship, there was no barrier from destruction save this 
one, which had seemed to them invincible till now, when 
every groaning timber told a tale of peril The horror of 
the profound darkness which prevailed was heightened now 
-and again by flashes of lightning so vivid, that for the 
moment one terror-struck face might see on another an 
answering look as some vast wave broke upon the ship, and 
failing in its fierce effort of destruction, rolled on in angry 
majesty to make way for another and yet another. 

The hatches were fastened down, and the passengers 
were mostly huddled together below in clinging helpless 
groups. On deck the sailors were making strenuous efforts 
to clear the ship from the wreckage of a mast which had 
^one by the board. The helmsman, lashed at the wheel, 
was striving hard, though his limbs were numbed axvd bx^ 
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eyes half blinded with spray, to steer for the haven which 
might never now be reached. The captain and officers 
were now here, now there, directing, guiding, and inspiring 
the crew by voice and example. 

The ominous word * leak ' had not been spoken aloud, 
but a whisper of it was in the air. The captain had grave 
cause for apprehension of that great peril, and he watched 
for any sign of it with the keen anxiety of one on whose 
shoulders rested the weight of a precious freight of human 
lives. If his thoughts turned also to a beloved wife and 
children far away, whose prayers for his own safety went up 
to Heaven day and night, who shall think the worse of him, 
or say that he did his duty less fearlessly on that account ? 

Truly, the good ship * Marlborough ' was in sore stress 
that night 

All on board shared more or less in common the 
knowledge of a great danger, but beyond a certain sense 
of companionship which that knowledge brought with 
it, there were few whose thoughts and feelings were closely 
akin. From calm resolution to agonised despair, from 
eager hope to reckless indifference, every shade of all the 
compound attributes which go to make up the infinitely 
varying sum of human nature, when brought face to fece 
with a great emergency, might have been seen at work if 
the secrets of the heart had been unfolded. 

Perhaps there was one man to whom of all others the 
fate of the * Marlborough ' was of little moment, and that 
man was John Lee. 

Lightly did he value the life that stood in danger of 
being lost. Why should it be otherwise ? What good had it 
been to him ? He looked back, not in remorse, or imavailing 
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regret, or dread of consequences, but rather as if he were an 
unconcerned spectator, on a past, in which the cup of idleness 
and vice had been drained to the very dregs, until love and 
friendship had shrunk away from him, repelled and wearied 
out. He looked forward to — nothing, absolutely nothing. 

A roving fit had seized him as it had often done before, 
and he had taken passage in the * Marlborough,* almost at 
an hour's notice, for no better reason. And now he awaited 
the course of events as one to whom it mattered so little 
what turn they might take, that he scarcely felt a wish one 
way or the other. 

In earlier life John Lee had been in the Navy. The dis- 
cipline and self-restraint ill suited him, and he had been 
dismissed the service for some gross act of insubor- 
dination ; but perhaps the life of a sailor had more nearly 
fitted his wild nature than any other form of occupation 
could have done, and he had always felt, and in a fitful way 
indulged, a sea-faring instinct 

The feeling was strong upon him to-night. The con 
sciousness that a gallant ship was battling under him in dire 
extremity chimed in with his own defiant, reckless spirit 
sufficiently to give him a desire to be up and stirring in the 
fight ; and so it happened that he soon, and almost uncon- 
sciously to himself, took a distinct place among the crew, 
and the captain felt that this man had stuff in him fit for the 
desperate work in hand. 

Chapter II. 

The captain's fears were only too well grounded. The grey 
morning broke on the hapless ship to see men working at 
the pumps with the energy of despair, but all without avaiL 
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A great leak had been sprung in the fury of the gale, and 
though the storm was now rapidly abating, it had left a 
fearful legacy behind. The * Marlborough ' was filling fast. 
Every sounding that was taken showed the water to be 
gaining steadily, and the captain saw that the vessel was 
doomed 

The sea was still running high, and it was doubtftil 
whether the ship's boats could live in it; more doubtful still, 
because two of them had been damaged by the gale in the 
night, and those which remained would be dangerously 
crowded if all on board attempted to get into them. The 
case was desperate, and the captain soon saw that there was 
nothing for it but to lower the boats, or go down in the 
ship without an effort. Already some of the sailors were 
becoming alive to this, their only chance of safety, and the 
captain's orders would speedily have been anticipated if he 
had not come to a prompt decision. His voice rang out 
dear and calm as if the ship were sailing into harbour. 

'Lower the boats, my lads. Stead/s the word, and 
remember that the women and children come first' 

The boats were lowered one by one. There was no 
t me to be lost, for the * Marlborough ' was fast beginning 
to settle down for the final plunge which should take 
her out of mortal sight for ever. There was no time 
to be lost, for the boats when lowered came in such 
dangerous contact with the ship, that they might be dashed 
to pieces at any moment. There was no time to be lost, 
for many among the passengers, and some even of the crew, 
were beginning to come under the influence of that desperate 
ear, which in such a case undoes all that skill and bravery 
can effect, and often destroys the very means of safety. 
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One by one the boats were lowered By voice, by 
gesture, by physical force in some cases, the captain and his 
faithful officers succeeded in preventing them from being 
swamped by the panic-struck -passengers who would have 
madly overcrowded them. 

In all this work John Lee had been the captain's right- 
hand man. He had thrown himself into it, not as if it in 
any way concerned himself-— on the contrary, boat after boat 
had cleared away from the ship without his attempting to 
get into one of them — but because there was an indescribable 
something in the whole scene which made his blood leap 
in his veins, and suited his mood exactly. But when the 
turn of the last boat came, and he was brought face to face 
with the alternative of sinking with the ship like a drowning 
rat, or having a try for life, the instinct of self-preservation 
seemed to come upon him for the first time. Even then he 
coolly turned towards his cabin, though the boat was already 
being manned, and it might go hard with those who did not 
get into it among the first. The captain saw his movement, 
and shouted after him : 

* Mr. Lee, Mr. Lee, what are you doing ? The bpat can- 
not stay by the ship another minute, and will barely hold 
all who are left.' 

John Lee only turned his head round and answered 
back, * All right,* before he disappeared from view down into 
the cabins, in which the water was rising higher and higher. 

He made his way along the deserted ship towards his 
own cabin. The water was so deep that he waded through 
it up to his knees, and the sounds that fell on his ear told 
plainly how soon the ship must sink ; but he thought that 
he might as well save that pocket-book if he could, because 
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it had all his money in it, and a portrait of his dead father 
and mother. The man had been a constant cause of grief 
and trouble to them from his youth up, and had gone far 
towards bringing their grey hairs in sorrow to the grave; but 
there was a something of good in him still — not more per- 
haps than the instinct which may be found in the very 
beasts of the field — and he did not quite like the notion of 
those portraits perishing. He liked it so little that he was 
now placing his life in imminent risk to secure them. He 
told himself that he was principally concerned about the 
money ; but John Lee was pretty much like a good many 
other people in the matter of being rather ashamed of a 
right-minded honourable feeling, and rather proud of a de- 
cidedly small and mean one. 

And so he groped on. He had made his way to within 
a few paces of his cabin, when a sound broke on his ear 
which could not be attributed to the noise of the surging 
water, or the groaning of the staggering vessel. It was a 
despairing cry for help in a woman's voice. He stood still 
for a moment, and he heard the cry again, and was able to 
judge that it came from the direction of one of a group of 
cabins some way from where he stood. 

Well, it was only some woman, he supposed, who had 
stayed behind until she was unable to struggle through the 
fast-rising water, and make for the deck to take her chance 
of escape with the rest. She was nothing to him ; and, 
besides, it would be hardly possible to get her out now before 
the boat left the sinking ship. These thoughts passed through 
his mind, and then he moved on again ; but once more 
the cry smote on his ear, and he heard distinctly above al],one 
word uttered in mortal anguish. It was the word * child.' 
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For the second time John Lee stopped. A child too ! 
Was it perhaps that little golden-haired chap whom he had 
seen playing about during the voyage — that boy with a pale- 
faced mother ? He had not seen either the mother or the 
boy among any of the passengers put into the boats, now he 
came to think of it 

"^The little lad had spoken to him several times, and 
John Lee had taken a sort of rough liking to him. 

Come, there was no time to be lost either way. Which 
was it to be ? Should he leave the woman and child, whoever 
they were, or have a try to get them into the boat ? 

He would have a try. 

Struggling along against the water, still rising higher and 
higher around him, John Lee made vigorously in the direc- 
tion of the sound, and he shouted out an answering cry of 
encouragement as he went 

Chapter IIL 

The last boat was lowered and quickly filled with those of 
the passengers and crew who were still left on board the 
* Marlborough.' The captain, grieved to the heart that dire 
need should have forced him to abandon his ship to her 
swiftly approaching doom, lingered on the deck, the last 
man on the ship. 

No. Not the last man. For John Lee had not ap- 
peared since he had been seen to go below ; and mingled 
with the captain's own personal regrets, was an earnest wish 
on his part that this man, who had rendered such signal 
help throughout, should not be deserted now if it were 
possible to save him. But the captaiu co\]\d ivc^X. ^.C5:.<^>&xx 
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to himself for John Lee's strange disappearance, and the 
danger grew more and more pressing. The ship could not 
float many more minutes, and if the boat were not very 
soon at a safe distance from her, it would too surely be 
struck and smashed to atoms, or sucked down into the awful 
vortex of the * Marlborough's ' last plunge. The sailors in 
the boat knew this well, and already murmurs were heard at 
the captain's hesitation to jump in and give the word to dear 
away from the ship. 

* One minute, lads,' called out the captain ; * there's a 
man below who gave us right good help last night We 
won't leave him behind if we can help it' 

The thirst for life was too strong for this appeal to 
succeed ; and Jack Rogers, the boatswain, a great red- 
bearded mariner, spoke the thoughts of all when he answered 
the captain back : — 

* There ain't a minute nor yet 'alf a minute to spare, sir. 
It won't do the man no good for all aboard this blessed 
boat to be drownded alongside 'im a bein' drownded like- 
wise, and that's jest what it'll be if we don't clear away quick. 
Come aboard I say, captain, come aboard, for it's life and 
death, and by the Lord if you don't we must leave you 
too.' 

The captain looked back once more — a longing regretful 
look it was— and then, seeing that further parley was impos- 
sible, and that, even if he could persuade his men to obey 
him, he should only be putting many lives to imminent 
danger on the doubtful chance of saving one, he quickly 
passed over the side into the boat, and told the men to 
give way, adding to himself, * Poor chap ! I wish with all my 
sduJ I could have bioMgYvt 70W o^.' 
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With the alacrity of men who felt as if they were being 
released from the companionship of a living grave, the 
sailors obeyed. 

The boat's moorings to the ship were quickly unfastened, 
and at that very instant a shout was heard at the ship's side, 
and John Lee appeared in full sight bearing on one strong 
arm a golden-haired little child, and on the other the almost 
senseless form of a woman. 

* Back men, back, and let them come on board !' yelled 
the captain. * Jack Rogers, if you don't obey me I'll shoot 
you like a cur, so help me Heaven ! ' 

The captain half drew his revolver out as he spoke, but 
before he could finish the movement his arm was seized 
from behind, and he was pinioned down. 

A hubbub of voices arose in fierce contest, some wishing 
to carry out the captain's humane wish, and others franti- 
cally desiring to escape from a danger which had become so 
urgent Quick as lightning John Lee took advantage of 
the momentary pause. Disengaging himself with soothing 
words from the child, who clung to him in an agony of 
terror, he made for the boat, still carrying the mother, and 
by a desperate effort placed her in reach of the arms stretched 
out for her, while all the time she faintly moaned, * Oh ! 
save him first, save my little one ! ' 

Then back he went again up the ship's side. He reached 
the deck, lifted up the boy, and turned to make for the boat 
a second time, but, as his foot touched the companion 
ladder, a loud cry of horror rose from all in the boat, and 
the oars were plied for dear life. 

For the 'Marlborough' had gone down, and with it 
John Lee and the golden-haired boy. And ^rcLOw% \!a& 
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broken-hearted cries which went up to heaven that day was 
the cry of a widow who mourned for her only child. 



Chapter IV. 

A LONDON police court, square in shape and, except at the 
inagifltratc's end, not by any means too dean. The air 
<:l()Hc and oppressive, and generally pervaded by a smell not 
unlike that of an old clothes shop in Monmouth Street ; 
probably because a good many garments from Monmouth 
Street had looked in during the day on the persons of more 
or less HUHpicious wearers. 

The magistrate is sitting on a little (a very little) raised 
(laiH, and all the rest of the various sorts and conditions of 
men, drawn by the compulsion of the law, or by business, 
or curiosity, are partitioned off from each other in a graduated 
Hcries of labelled enclosures, beginning with a sort of family 
pew, on which are inscribed the words, * For the Bar ' (which 
means in fact that it is intended for the accommodation of 
barristers, but to the ignorant mind rather suggests a prospect 
of licpiid refreshment), and ending with a very dirty, 
dismal little dock, on which it is evidently felt to be super- 
fluous to write anything, forasmuch as no one not in custody 
could be persuaded to go into it alive. 

The hour of four o'clock approaches, and the magistrate, 
who is giving a dinner-party this evening, and must go down 
the Strand on the way home to buy a cod's head and shoul- 
ders and other special edibles, of which he has a list in his 
waistcoat-pocket made out at breakfast this morning, is 
getting impatient to finish the sitting. Accordingly he jumps 
down the throat of one somewhat verbose advocate (who 
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practises in the court regularly and trembles at his lightest 
nod), and snaps up another, and metaphorically trounces a 
police witness, who shows a tendency to wander from the 
point ; and then, getting at the root of the matter by a 
short cut to his entire satisfaction, delivers judgment upon 
an incorrigible Irish beggar-woman in exactly three words so 
perfectly familiar to her that she could have guessed them 
to a letter beforehand. 

* Twenty-one days.* 

The Irish beggar-woman departs ia the best of spirits, 
and the next prisoner, the last for to-day, is brought in : 
a tall, large -framed man, dressed in very shabby clothes. 
He looks gaunt even to emaciation, and pale as death, 
expept for a little flush on each cheek. His black eyes, 
which are sunk deep in his head, have in them a look 
which means fever if anything ever betokened it in this 
world. 

' Prisoner's name ? ' the magistrate asks. 

* Refuses to give 'is name, your worshup,* answers the 
turnkey. 

* Oh ! refuse to give your name, do you ? * asks the 
magistrate, looking up at the prisoner for the first time. 

* It does not matter by what name I am called here.' 
The prisoner's voice is very weak and hollow. 

The magistrate says * Very well ;' but his tone is scarcely 
in keeping with that cheerful remark, as he turns to the 
charge-sheet and reads 'Theft from lodging-house.' 'Call 
the prosecutor.' 

The prosecutor appears in the person of the landlord of 
the said lodging-house, and proceeds to relate how this man 
and his son had been lodging in the witue?kS'^ Vvom^^ \ ^^^ 
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how the prisoner was behind-hand in his rent (at which 
irrelevant remark the landlord is galvanised bjr the magis- 
trate) ; and how, having missed one or two tfiings lately, 
his suspicion had fallen on the prisoner ; and how he had 
watched him closely in consequence ; and how the prisoner 
was seen by the witness last evening to go out of the house 
with a bundle under his arm ; and how the witness there- 
upon followed the prisoner and saw him go into a pawn- 
broker's shop ; and how the witness, on the prisoner's com- 
ing out of the shop, went in himself and found, as the 
result of his inquiries, that he (the prisoner) had pawned 
one of his (the witness's) blankets. 
" Has the prisoner any questions to ask ? None. 

Pawnbroker's assistant called. Identifies the prisoner 
as the man who pawned the blanket 

Has the prisoner any questions to ask this witness ? None. 

Has he anything to say ? Nothing. 

Is anything known against him? Jenkins, the warrant 
officer, says * N-n-n-o.' He is obliged to say * No,' because it 
is the sacred truth; but he feels entitled to say it doubtfully, 
because he is sure that on principle there ought to be some- 
thing known against the prisoner. 

1'he magistrate, who has just decided in his own mind 
that he will go to Flack's and not to Splodger's for that cod's 
head and shoulders, addresses the prisoner. 

* The case is clearly proved. Your refusal to give your 
name is a suspicious circumstance ; but as nothing is known 
against you, I give you the benefit of the doubt, and treat 
this as your first offence. Your sentence is six months' im- 
prisonment with hard labour.' 

The gaoler's hand is on the prisoner's shoulder in a mo- 
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ment, and the magistrate has half risen up, eager to be off, 
when the prisoner addresses him: 

* I wish to say nothing for myself, but there is a child — 
a little boy — ^at this man's house, who is waiting for me even 
now, and will be thrown on the world when I am taken 
from him/ 

* You should have thought of that before,' interrupts the 
magistrate sharply. 

The prisoner does not heed the remark, but goes on : 

* I am not asking any mercy, but I ask that you will read 
this paper which I have written in the cell this morning' — he 
pulls a paper from his breast — *and take some steps to save 
the boy from being turned out into the streets to starve.' 

The magistrate's hand is put out impatiently, and an 
officer passes the document to him. He glances at it, and, 
seeing that it is long, he feels that he really cannot give this 
thief any more of his valuable time. So, putting the paper 
in his pocket, he hurries away, and the prisoner is removed 
by the gaolers, calling out wildly as he disappears, * My 
boy, oh ! my boy, what will become of you now ? ' 

Chapter V. 

The magistrate sat at the head of his table. Dinner was 
over, and the ladies, conformably to the ancient law in that 
case made and provided, had gone up to the drawing-room, 
while the gentlemen lingered over their wine and filled up 
the gaps at the table caused by the ladies' absence, by 
sliding down in a furtive manner towards their host and 
propelling their wine-glasses in the same direction. 

It was a matter of religion with the magistrate, as it is 
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with many excellent folks, that his dining-room would com- 
fortably accommodate sixteen people, and his state dinner- 
parties, of which he gave two in the year, were invariably 
composed of that number. It was in truth rather a close 
fit, and the waiters had to flatten themselves considerably at 
certain points in order to make a circuit round the guests. Ac- 
cordingly, when the ladies filed out, a certain feeling of relief 
was experienced by those who remained, such as the sardines 
left in a tin may reasonably be supposed to entertain, when 
some of their companions are taken out for consumption. 

The wine circulated, and as the party was composed of 
two police magistrates besides the host, a recorder, two 
barristers, a solicitor, and a clerk of arraigns, the conversa- 
tion naturally took rather a criminal turn. Each one of the 
guests had some curious experience to relate, taken from the 
book of felonies and misdemeanours. The host, as in 
courtesy bound, rather listened than talked for some time, 
but he too had an odd story to tell, and that a brand new 
one, culled from the police court that very day. 

* That reminds me,' he said (nothing that had been said 
did as a matter of fact remind him in the least, but it was a 
good way of starting), * of an odd thing that happened to 
me to-day. I had a fellow brought before me, just before 
I rose, for stealing some things fi'om a lodging-house; a 
clear case and no defence attempted. No one knew any- 
thing against him, so I let him off with six months. Well, 
just as I was leaving the bench, he handed me this paper, 
which I forgot all about till I turned out my pocket this 
evening when I was dressing. I have not really had time 
to read it through yet, and I dare say it is all humbug, but 
it certainly seems to be an extraordinary story.* 
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Encouraged by the interest expressed on the faces 
round him, the magistrate unfolded the paper and read it 
aloud. 

The Prisoner's Statement. 

* I am not going to write down here a word for myself. 
I stole the things. That I did so, not for my own 
sake but to buy food to save from starvation a child 
who is supposed to be, but is not, my own son, is as true as 
it is true that the fact can make no difference to the result 
so far as I am concerned. But I wish to state here the cir- 
cumstances which brought me and the boy together, and to 
beseech you to use the means at your command to rescue 
him from the misery which must otherwise befall him now 
that I can no longer shield him from harm. 

* Three years ago the " Marlborough," bound for New 
York, went down in the Atlantic. The fact is well known 
and can easily be verified. I was a passenger in the ship, 
and so also was this boy, with his mother, I believe a widow. 
By a strange accident, they were left behind when the crew 
and the rest of the passengers took to the boats, and I 
found them just before the last boat left the ship. I was in 
time to place the mother in the boat, but the ship went 
down while I still stood on the deck with the boy in my 
arms. I kept tight hold of him, and when we rose to the 
surface I managed, how I shall never know, to get clear of 
the swirl made by the ship, and clutch hold of the. floating 
wreck of a boat which had been partly stove in the night 
before. The boat was not so badly damaged as it was 
thought to be, and I contrived, with the help of floating 
spars and wreckage of one kind and another, to make it 
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pretty water-tight with so light a weight on board, and I had 
the luck to get hold, too, of a can of biscuits. 

* For five mortal days and nights the boy and I were in 
that cockle-shell of a boat. I kept him alive with the 
biscuits, but I had nothing to slake his thirst with except a 
flask of brandy in my pocket, and what with his begging 
and praying me to give him water, and the sight of his 
sufferings, and the knowledge that I could not hold out 
much longer myself, and might go mad or die and leave the 
child there still alive, I was beside myself. 

* On the sixth day a sail came in sight, and I put up 
all the signals I could think of to make them see us. Luck 
was with me that time, and we were seen and taken on 
board. 

* I had been through so much with the boy, that I had 
grown to love him, and he to cling to me, and I was well 
content that he should be taken for my son. But I meant 
to give him up to his own friends if I could find them, and 
I have been trying to trace them ever since. 

*I had spent nearly all my fortune before I took passage 
in the " Marlborough," and my last sixpence went down in 
her. I had no near relatives, and no fHends. To those 
who had known me, my name was, as it deserved to be, a 
bye-word. 

* I was landed with the boy in South America, and I 
got with great difficulty, no matter how, to New York, 
because I felt sure the boy's mother would be there if the 
boat she was in had been picked up ; but I sought for a 
single trace of her in vain. And, as she must have been cer- 
tain of the boy's death, I suppose that no inquiries were 
made on her side. At last I thougjit that perhaps I might 
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learn news of her in England, and I worked my own pas- 
sage and the boy's over here. I have failed again, and have 
all but starved. But I have found food for the child when 
I had none for myself; and now at last, when all fair means 
have failed, I have stolen it rather than see him want 

' I have stated here the simple truth. I wish to add only 
that the boy is of gentle birth, and must have friends who 
would gladly claim him if they can be found. I have failed 
myself to place him in their hands, though I have tried all 
means open to a penniless outcast, such as I have become. 
But it is better that he should no longer be bound to me ; 
and this disgrace which has brought me to a prisoner's cell 
has only hastened a separation which must soon have come. 
He will soon forget me, and it is far better so. 

*The child was too young when the " Marlborough " went 
down to be able to tell me his surname, and the events 
which occurred then seemed to drive away all memory of 
the past from his mind. My ignorance on this point has 
been one of the chief difficulties in the way of finding his 
relatives. His Christian name I knew to be " Herbert," be- 
cause I had heard his mother call him by it on board. 

* If you can set on foot any inquiries which may restore 
the boy to his relations — to his own mother, if she be living — 
you will do a humane and generous act If you are tempted 
to put this aside, because it is addressed to you by a vaga- 
bond, I beseech you to remember that I have not whined 
here for any mercy, nor asked anything of you but a helping 
hand for this child now left alone in the world. 

* My name matters not. To divulge it would serve no 
useful purpose on the boy's account, and there may perhaps, 
though I know not if indeed it is so, be some living still 
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to whom the knowledge of this crowning shame in a worthless 
life might bring pain.' 

* That's a strange story, isn't it ? ' said the magistrate as he 
finished reading the paper ; * quite a romance if it's true,- and 
I see no reason on the face of it to suppose that the fellow's 
lying.' 

* Unless,' jerked in one of the barristers, who went 
through life on the principle of not believing his own mother 
unless her statements were supported by at least one inde- 
pendent witness, 'unless it's a clever trick for exciting 
sympathy on his own hook when he comes out' 

' Public subscription and exhibition of the gallant hero 
at the music halls, &c., &c.,' chimed in the other barrister, 
who in his inmost heart believed every word of the prisoner's 
story, but in present company would have gone to the stake 
before he would have owned to the weakness. 

* At all events,' said the magistrate, who was in truth a 
humane, kind-hearted man, and not more sceptical as to the 
existence of human virtue than firom the nature of his daily 
occupation might reasonably be expected, 'I i^all send 
round an officer to-morrow morning to make inquiry as to 
this boy and perhaps see the child myself. I may then be 
able to judge whether the case is a proper one to make 
public' 

* I think, do you know,' said a quiet voice, ' that I can 
save you the trouble, if you will oblige me with the loan of 
that paper.' 

It was the solicitor who spoke. 

*\Vhy, how?' was the natural inquiry all round the 
table. 
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' Simply in this way, that the story fits in exactly with 
circumstances which I have been inquiring into for a long 
time past, though from a totally different point of view. A 
client of mine, a widow lady, was a passenger in the " Marl- 
borough.'* She had a little boy with her whose name was 
Herbert She was saved by a man on board named John 
Lee. The ship went down before her eyes with this man 
on board and her child in his arms. No doubt was ever 
• entertained of their fate, and my connection with the matter 
arose only from the widow's desire, when she came back 
to this country, to learn the name of the man who had saved 
her own life and lost his own in trying to save that of her 
boy, and if possible to trace his relatives, and express to 
them her sense of what she owed to his memory, and her 
deep sorrow for his untimely fate.* 

The solicitor's circumstantial evidence was too much 
even for barrister No. i. He had not a question to suggest 
in cross-examination, and was reduced to a faint murmur 
whereof the only words which took an articulate form seemed 
to sound like * Thief perhaps has been filching another 
fellow's story, and trading on it — you never know ; ' with 
which closing words he seemed so much comforted that he 
said ' you never know ' three or four times to his wine-glass. 



Chapter VI. 

In a room within the precincts of the prison walls, but 
removed from all the sights and sounds of prison life, lay 
John Lee sick unto death. 

A fever, generated in the foul air of the lodging-house 
which had last given shelter to himseU axid \!cv^\iQ^^V^.^ I 
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already laid its hand upon him when he stood in the felon's 
dock two weeks ago. Since then it had worked its deadly 
way only too surely on a frame exhausted by long privation, 
and he was now sinking fast 

Strenuous efforts had been made, and made successfully, 
to procure his pardon; but when the glad news came that he 
was free, the doctors shook their heads and said it was too 
late to remove him. And so he was gently carried from the 
prisoners' infirmary to a room in the governor's own house ' 
generously offered for the purpose, and he lay there now. 

By his bed-side was standing the woman for whose life 
and that of her child he had risked the life so nearly ended 
now; and bending over his pillow, with one arm clasped 
round the sick man, was the little lad whom he had so faith- 
fully loved and protected through those last three years. 

The boy was sobbing convulsively, and his mother's 
tears were falling fast The magistrate and the solicitor, 
who had both taken the deepest interest in John Lee's case 
and exerted themselves unsparingly on his behalf when the 
truth of his story was established, were in the room too, 
holding converse in hushed whispers with the chaplain of 
the prison who stood by them. All three with instinctive 
delicacy held aloof from the bed-side, and it may be that 
now and again tears started into eyes to which they had long 
been strangers. 

Eminent physicians had been summoned to the sick 
man, and all that human skill and devoted care could do 
had been done ; but the case, grave from the first, had soon 
showed itself to be hopeless, and to-day the doctors had 
said that John Lee could not outlive the night 

None of those around him had been recognised by the 
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d3dng man. From the delirium of raging fever he had 
passed into a state in which the dividing line between con- 
sciousness and insensibility .was at times so slight that it 
might be detected only by a low moaning, a movement of 
the sufferer's head from side to side, or a few faintly uttered 
wandering sentences. 

There came then an interval during which he lay so still 
that the chaplain moved to his bed-side, doubtful whether 
the fluttering spirit had not already passed away. Satisfied 
that John Lee still breathed, the chaplain drew back again, 
and made a sign to the boy's mother, which with a woman's 
quickness she understood at once. 

* Speak to him, darling,' she whispered, laying her hand 
sofUy on the boy's arm ; * he may know your voice now.' 

The child, trying bravely to drive back his choking sobs, 
raised his head from the pillow. 

* Father John ' — by that name he had called John Lee in 
the days gone by — * Father John, dear Father John, speak 
to me ! Oh ! do speak to me.' 

A look, half puzzled, half of recognition, passed over 
the wasted face, but quickly faded away, and he closed his 
eyes again. 

Presendy his lips parted and the child caught the sound, 
ever so low, of his own name. 

* Yes, Father John, it's Herbert, your boy. I am close to 
you — holding you tight, dear Father John.' 

This time the light of reason played distinctly upon John 
Lee's featiures. He made a great effort to speak, but oh ! 
it was such a weak hollow voice that said : 

* Have you come to me in prison, my little one — ^who 
brought you here ? ' 

L 
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The strained attention of those who were in the room 
enabled them to catch the words, and the magistrate saw 
the opportunity of recalling to the sick man the links in the 
chapter of events which had been lost to him. He came 
forward softly and stooped over the bed, speaking in a low 
distinct voice : 

* Try to remember that you wrote a statement about the 
boy and handed it to the magistrate. It was the crowning 
act of your devotion to the child, for it brought about his 
restoration to his mother.' 

* And she is here,' said the bo/s mother, kneeling by the 
bed-side, /to bless you with all her heart for the noble 
generous bravery which saved her life ; to bless you tenfold 
more for the child whom you have given back to her, the 
fatherless child to whom you have been more than a fether ; 
to bless you, and to tell you of a gratitude which her feeble 
words can never express, but which she prays that the God 
of the widow and fatherless may enable you to realise.' 

Taking tenderly in both her own the nerveless hand 
which lay on the cover-lid, the widow raised it to her lips, 
and kissed it again and again while her tears rained down 
on it. 

John Lee's face showed plainly that he was now quite 
conscious of what was said to him, though it was only too 
evident that his journey through the valley of the shadow of 
death was fast drawing to its close. 

He spoke again. 

* It is good of you to come — ^good of you to say what 
you have to a fellow like me — ^but I need no thanks: my boy 
has more than paid me long ago.' 

His eyes rested on the little face as he finished speaking 
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with a look of infinite tender love which never to their 
dying day left the memory of those who saw it. 

* I am very ill, am I not ? ' he asked presently. 
' Yes, dear friend,* answered the widow. 

* I feel as if I were dying fast. Am I ? ' 

The widow's voice refused to speak, but the chaplain 
came nearer, and he said in solemn tones : 

* Yes, my poor friend — you will soon be at rest from pain 
and suffering in God's infinite mercy.' 

* It is well so,' answered John Lee simply. 

His eyes moved round the room with an inquiring look. 
The chaplain understood it 

* You are no longer in the prison cell, you remember. 
You are no longer a prisoner at alL You have been fireely 
pardoned by those with whom your judgment rested in this 
world, and your case is now with One who is slow to anger 
and of great mercy.' 

John Lee's eyes brightened visibly and he murmured 
again very quietly, * It is well so.' 

He lay motionless then for a long while with closed eyes \ 
but once more he opened them, and by a gl-eat effort placed 
one arm over the child 

* You won't forget — ^Father John, my little lad — ^when you 
grow up — to be a big man — ^will you ? ' 

* No, Father John dear — ^never — never — but oh 1 don't 
leave us, Father John— we could be so happy together, mother 
and you and I.' 

* It's better as it is, darling — ^much better as it is.' 

As John Lee spoke he raised himself, threw both his 
arms round the boy in a close embrace, and kissed him. 
The effort was a supreme one. Almost at the same mo- 

L 2 
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ment his arms relaxed their hold, he sank back quietljy and 
the book was closed peacefully on the last chapters of a 
stormy life. 

• ••••• • 

Tenderly they laid him to his last rest His grave was 
watered with the tears of a widow and her child, and many 
and many a time they stood together beside it, hand in 
hand, and talked of him who had been so very good to 
them. And long afterwards when the widow's hair was 
white as snow, and she had passed her threescore years 
and ten, her grandchildren would cluster round her, ever 
eager to hear once more the story of him whose name they 
had been taught to love. 

Which of us shall judge him ? Who shall presume to 
strike the balance bet^veen good and evil in such a life as 
his ? Who shall say what part some grave defect in his early 
training, influences which perhaps surrounded him in the 
years when impressions for good or evil are most easily 
formed, natural weakness of disposition, may have played 
in the many errors which disfigured his character? Who 
shall weigh in the scales against those errors the noble cou- 
rage and devotion of those last three years and pronounce 
the sentence of condemnation ? Not I, for one. Nor any 
one, I think, who pauses to reflect on the differences of tem- 
per, passion, temptation, and all the thousand other inequa- 
lities of the children of men who strive in the battle-field of 
life. 

Rather let us not attempt to pass our puny judgments, 
but reve-ently leave the issue — as in truth, after all, we must 
— ^to the Judge of all the earth, who shall assuredly do ri^t 
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A TALE BY AN INK-BOTTLE. 

Introduction, 

It is all veiy well for human beings to talk about their ex- 
periences of life, and wag their heads over them, and try to 
look exceedingly wise; but I should just like to be intro- 
duced to some one who can lay claim to compare with nie 
in that respect. 

I am the right-hand bottle in a large family inkstand. 
When I say I am the right-hand bottle, of course I am 
aware that if you turn the ink-stand round, or look at it 
from the other side of the table, I should be the left-hand 
bottle; but I speak generally, and am not going to be taken 
up short for every little slip. 

The left-hand bottle is, as you would naturally expect, 
my brother ; but, bless you, he's a mere cipher, and knows 
nothing except what I tell him. Perhaps you may ask why. 
Well, the reason is, that he never had any ink in him in his 
life. No, not a drop. 

For some inscrutable reason the family use only me, 
and so Bob (I call my brother Bob) is kept as empty as a 
drum, except when a few pins, or buttons, or odds and ends 
of that kind, are put inside him. Bob is a very sour-tem- 
pered bottle, but, considering the meVancYvoVj cAtoix&^ussNSJ^ 
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of his life, it really is not to be much wondered at, and I 
make every allowance for him. If you were made to hold 
inky and used for nothing but buttons and pins, I doubt 
whether you would be much to boast of in the way of dis- 
position yoiu'self 

When I was first bought Mr. Emmerson, my owner, 
was quite a yoimg man, and his wife was younger stilL He 
was of good family and independent means, and, from the 
time of his marriage, he settled down by choice into the life 
of a quiet country gentleman. Consequently, I mjrself have 
lived the life of a quiet, but observant and reflective, countiy 
ink-bottle. 

There are hanging opposite to me now paintings of Mr. 
Emmerson and his wife, as they were in the early days of 
their married life. The painter has tried very hard to de- 
prive them both of their good looks by giving them the 
appearance of having ramrods in every limb, a total absence 
of expression in either face, and hands of a chalky colour^ 
with shapeless fingers pointing straight downwards. But 
with all his art he could not disguise the fdct that they were 
an exceedingly handsome couple. 

If any exception could have been taken by the critic ta 
their features, perhaps it might have been that in both faces 
there was a certain want of firmness and decision. But in 
the young wife's case this very weakness served only to lend 
an additional charm to her sweet and gentle beauty. She 
seemed as it were a very incarnation of love and tenderness. 

Since those days forty odd years have rolled away ; and 
time and trouble have wrought their work on the subjects, 
of the two pictures and marked their course outwardly in 
wrinkles and grey hairs, inwardly in sorrowful memories and 
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aching voids never to be quite filled in this world. A new 
generation has arisen, and those whom I remember as little 
children playing round the room and standing on tip-toe to 
see me on the table, and to wonder what sort of a toy I was, 
have grown up to be men and matrons in their turn. I 
have known all the family secrets — every single one. The 
skeletons come out of the cupboard and talk to me quite 
familiarly. I have laughed till my sides nearly cracked, and 
cried till my stopper was all inky, over the joys and griefs of 
the family. They have never failed to come and tell me when 
anything worth knowing has happened. A birth — scores of 
letters must be written. An engagement — ^hundreds of 
letters must be written. A marriage — Cheaps more letters 
must be written. A death — letters agaia As for secrets, 
too, the family keep them from each other : but down they 
go on paper almost for certain, and that means telling me ; 
and then, of course, I tell Bob, and talk it over with him if 
he isn't too cross to speak. 

It is of an event which happened in this Emmerson 
family that I am about to write ; and if any exceedingly 
clever reader who has survived to this point thinks it im- 
possible that an ink-bottle can have a good memory, or be 
able to tell anything worth the trouble of reading, I merely 
wish to say (and my brother Bob joins me in the sentiment) 
that the best thing he can possibly do is to pull up here and 
go no farther. 

Chapter I. 

At Home, 

He was everybody's darling, that boy — above all, his 
mother's. He was, so his mother wrote to all her fiiends, 
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the very finest baby in this world, or, for that matter, in 
any other. He had a regular curly wig when the indi- 
vidual hairs of most babies can be counted without 
difficulty ; he talked at an incredibly early age ; he insisted 
on partaking of roast beef at a period of life in which any 
ordinary infant would have limited its ambition to liquid 
nourishment ; he walked when there was scarcely anjrthing 
of him to do it. In short, he was a prodigy. 

He was a boy with many good and generous qualities, 
was Harry ; but I saw, long before his father and mother did, 
that the incense constantly burnt on his shrine did him no 
good, and that, as he grew up, an over-weening sense of his 
own vast superiority was fast taking hold of him, and 
making his entrance into life a matter for grave anxiety. 
Father, mother, sisters, brothers, all fell down before him, 
and told him in words and acts from morning till night that 
he was the handsomest, cleverest boy that ever was seen. 

I think it would have been better for him if he had been 
sent to a public school He might in that miniature battle of 
life have had his better qualities brought out, and his weak- 
nesses subdued. But his mother could not bear her darling 
away from her, and his father was not much more inclined 
to part with him. And so he was educated at home by 
tutors who dared not say an angry word to him for dear life. 

Well, Harry grew up a great, handsome, wilful, spoilt 
fellow : and the time came which his gentle mother had 
secretly dreaded, when the bird grew tired of the nest and 
longed to fly abroad on its own account 

Many anxious consultations were held between father 
and mother, many letters were written to friends qualified 
to advise, and at length it was decided that Master Etory 
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should be sent to Oxford It was strange to watch the con- 
trast between his undisguised, excited delight, and his 
mother's &int attempts {he didn't notice them) to conceal 
her anxious, loving fears, and to appear to join in his glad- 
ness. What a preparation, too, was made for my young 
lord's departure ! How his mother and sisters worked to 
make him all sorts of pretty little things for his rooms ! How 
they exhausted their own personal allowances to buy him 
everything that he could not possibly want, but which they 
firmly regarded as indispensable necessaries! If he had 
been going to settle in a desert island he could not have 
been more completely equipped. He took it all as his due, 
and showed no particular interest in anything but the day 
fixed for his departure, until his father brought home one 
day, as a present, a handsome case of razors. Then I am 
boimd to ^say that Harry, who had never as yet had any 
pointed occasion to shave, went straight to his bedroom, 
locked the door, and came down about three-quarters of an 
hour afterwards with a piece of plaister on his chin. He 
said that he had had an accident ; but did not explain the 
particulars, and threatened to punch Robert's head when he 
laughed. 

* Bob,' said I, the evening before Harry went away — 

* mark my words : that boy will come to no good.' 

' Bother your words ! ' answered Bob (he had had a large 
jacket button put in him that afternoon, and was irritable), 

* the boy will do well enough. You're always prophesying 
evil just because you happen to have the ink inside you.' 

* Well,' said I, taking no notice of Bob's unkind sneer, 

* remember what I said when the time comes — ^that's all' 

The hour of parting arrived. Oh ! those partings that 
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dot the way of life, how bitter they are! Sometimes, it 
may be, all is wrapped in uncertainty, and the last words 
are spoken in tones in which hope strives against fear, and 
now the one, now the other, is uppermost. Sometimes the 
separation must necessarily be for many years. Sometimes 
the hour of parting means that a loved voice is speaking to 
us never, never more to be heard again until the mysteries of 
the great hereafter shall be unfolded, and partings shall be 
known no more. Who shall say what thoughts were pass- 
ing through that mother's mind as she blessed the son who 
stood before her, all longing to go, while the tears that she 
strove in vain to keep back coursed down her 'face and 
dimmed the loving eyes ? 

He was leaving her, she knew, but for a short while ; he 
was to be separated from her by no great distance ; but 
none the less it was, as in her heart of hearts instinctively 
she knew, a life-long parting between her and the boy whom 
she had loved so well, and. Heaven help her, so unwisely. 
She would see him again ; but he would not be the same 
Harry. He was going out into the world to take his place 
among his fellows, and between him and the mother who^ 
until now, had claimed him for her own there would be a 
gap which neither should ever cross again. Bitter then 
might well be to her the hour so full of eager hope to* him. 
But, oh ! how unspeakably more bitter were the tears that 
would fall for the first-bom darling in the days to. come ! 

Chapter II. 

T/ie First Term at Oxford. 

During the first few weeks of my young lord's residence at 
Oxford he wrote home very regularly and at considerable 
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length, and his letters (ah ! how eagerly his mother watched 
for them) were handed round the table, and read and re-read 
amid a running fire of admiring comments. What partial 
critics they are, those loving ones at home — and if I were a 
human being and wrote a book, how I should like my 
mother to review it in the * Times ' ! 

Looking back now by the light of after events, I can see 
that even at that time Harry did not in his letters tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about all 
his proceedings. He was very loud in his praises of a great 
chum that he had made, one George Rattlum-Dicey, who 
was a very senior man in the College and who patronised 
Master Harry in the kindest manner. But he omitted to 
mention that imder the tuition of that gentleman he was 
being inducted into the mysteries of *Loo,' 'Nap,' and 
other pleasing games. He was also warm in his expressions 
of fiiendship for one Slingston Poole. But the circumstance 
that the evenings which he did not spend with Mr. George 
Rattlum-Dicey and his * set ' in card-playing were generally 
devoted to Mr. Slingston Poole and his *set' at the 
billiard-table found no mention in the letters to home. 

It was natural that these good friends who were so kind 
to dear Harry should come to be regarded with fevour by 
the home circle, and many were the grateful messages that 
were sent to them by his father and mother in letters written 
to Harry at that time. I don't fancy that Harry passed them 
on, because he was getting so exceedingly manly that he was 
rather ashamed to receive letters from home at all, much 
less to refer to them in conversation. 

Well, the first term passed away, and the day approached 
for Harry's return. Nothing else was thought of or talked 
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about as the time drew near. The event was spoken of as 
if he were some great conqueror returning from a campaign. 
His mother and sisters had a secret feeling, I believe, that the 
town might really have put up a triumphal arch, and was 
rather wanting in proper spirit Would Harry like this, 
would Harry notice that, would he think that his room had 
been nicely arranged, would he guess who had worked that 
new cover for his gun? Harry, Harry, Harry, was the 
burden of every one's song morning, noon, and night 

Somehow or other, I had an uneasy feeling when the 
morning broke that was to herald the approach of the 
hero. 

* Bob,' I said, quite early in the morning, * something 
tells me that there's a screw loose to-day.' 

* How dare you taunt me in that way ? ' answered Bob, 
quite fiercely. ' You know as well as I do that it came out 
of the sideboard yesterday and is rattling about inside me 
now till it drives me nearly wild You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself for cutting jokes at my misfortunes.' 

* Gently, gently. Bob,' I rejoined. * I didn't mean a real 
screw, I spoke in metaphor. I meant that to-day will bq a 
sorrowful one in the family.' 

And sure enough my words came true. 

They were all sitting at breakfast (I used to be moved 
on to a what-not at meal-times) in high spirits, and arranging 
that papa and Edith and Herbert were to go to the station 
in the carriage, and Helen and Alice and Alfred were to 
walk and meet the party half-way, and mother was to stay 
at home and greet her boy on the threshold (I don't think 
she could quite trust herself to meet him in public), and the 
two lit^t ones were to be brought down from the nursery 
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immediately * bover Harry ' came in. Every tongue was going 
its hardest, and the merry noise was at its height when the 
postman came, and a letter with the London postmark was 
brought in for Mr. Emmerson. When he saw the writing 
his face fell and his hand trembled a little as he broke the 
seal 

This was the letter. I shall remember every word of it 
and the expressions of the faces round the table when it was 
read, if I last a thousand years : 

* My dear Father, — I dare say you are all expecting me 
home to-morrow. I meant to come, but I had an invitation 
yesterday from my friend Rattlum-Dicey to go and stay at 
his father's house for part of the vacation ; and I thought 
you would be sorry if I lost the chance of a visit to London. 
I had no time to write yesterday, and thought it hardly 
necessary to telegraph, so send this hurried line just before 
leaving Oxford. My address will be, 325 Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly — the best part of London, Rattlum says. Love 
to mother and all at home. 

'Your affectionate son, 

* Harry.* 

Chapter HI. 

Vacation, 

I AM not quite sure whether or not I can truly say that 
I had a distrust of Mr. Rattlum-Dice/s influence over Harry 
from the beginning. At all events, I can recall that I iden- 
tified him with the cloud which overhung Mr. Emmerson 
for several days after that letter came, with the look of 
* hope deferred ' which none could have failed to see on the 
mother's face, and with the general feeling of disa^^ofefc- 
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ment which oppressed the whole famfly; and that I hated 
his very name in consequence. 

Harry's letter was answered by both his parents. They 
made every allowance for the tempting oflfer which had kd 
him to turn his steps away from home, and though in Mr. 
Emmerson's letter there was a faint tone of rebuke, it 
scarcely amounted to a reproach. As for his mother, I 
verily believe she thought that the proceeding was perfectly 
natural, and that she was guilty of great selfishness in not 
being able to conquer wholly her own wish that Harry had 
come home for his vacation instead of going to stay with 
his newly made friend. 

The letters from London that followed were few and 
short, and there began at that time to appear in them 
requests which caused Mr. Emmerson to have frequent 
recourse to his cheque-booL He looked a little grave over 
them sometimes; but, as he said, the boy must have his fling 
for a short while on his first visit to London, and would work 
all the better for it when he went back to Oxford. 

At length, not many days before the vacation was over, 
his young lordship intimated that his visit was coming to a 
close, and that he might be expected home the next day. 

I anticipate his arrival to say that by the aid of the 
letters that he wrote when he did come I soon gathered the 
nature of the pursuits in which, under the able mentorship 
of Mr. Rattlum- Dicey, he had been indulging, 

I realised then that he was the chosen dupe of a vicious 
profligate, and that the man whom, in his experience and 
the boundless self-conceit engendered by home- worship, he 
supposed to be his best friend, was living on his purse and 
worse, far worse, undermining every good and generous 
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principle in the bo/s nature. Cool, calculating, and un- 
scrupulous ; sent to the University by a father whose pur- 
suit was that of a professional money-lender, and by whom 
from his earliest youth Mr. George Rattlum-Diceyhad been 
brought up to regard his fellow-creatures as so much game ; 
somewhat older in actual years, and centuries older in ex- 
perience of life, he had marked Harry for a ready dupe 
■almost from the first day that he saw him ; and so complete 
an ascendency had he gained over him that in one term at 
Oxford and one vacation spent by the fly in the spider's 
pretty parlour in London, he had won all the boy's available 
money in gambling ; secured, for what they might be worth, 
various promissory notes bearing the signature of Mr. Harry 
Emmerson ; and sent him home infatuated with the pride of 
being the chosen friend of such a regular man about town, 
and more inclined than ever to think himself a hero of the 
iirst water. 

I think it was rather a shock to Mrs. Emmerson when 
she found herself embracing a tweed suit composed as to 
pattern of gigantic ' checks,' a shirt plentifully bedewed with 
the similitude of an apoplectic horse-shoe, and a collar to 
match. 

But she clung to her darling boy none the less; and 
when, afterwards, these and other features of his costume, 
not observable when he departed from the family roof-tree, 
were commented on gently by his parents. Master Harry 
dismissed the subject in such an off-hand manner with the 
observation that all the fellows wore that sort of thing, that 
both Mr. and Mrs. Emmerson retreated precipitately from 
the attack and felt that they were behind the age. 

The days spent at home by Harry seemed to drag very 
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heavily upon him, and he took little pains to disguise the 
fact He yawned at meal-times ; he called for * brandy and 
soda ' at all sorts of hours in the day till the old family butler 
Stimson looked quite scared ; he seemed to be wearied by 
the society of his brothers and sisters, and even (though in 
their case he made some faint show of concealing it) of his 
father and mother. Everything that everybody proposed 
by way of amusement came under the denomination with 
him of being too much of a bore. Cigars were smoked in 
rooms always before held sacred from the odour of tobacco. 
Nothing seemed to peld him any amusement except the 
writing of letters to Rattlum-Dicey, and one or two minor 
deities in the same set ; and he devoted a good deal of his 
time to making use of me. I had never before been put to 
such a bad purpose, and, as I told Bob, I felt d^raded in 
my own eyes for being the innocent means of keeping up 
the evil communications which were, as I could see in a 
hundred ways, corrupting Harr/s good manners, good 
morals, good everything. 

Short as his stay was, I think there was a secret feeling 
of relief when term began again and he went back to 
Oxford. Neither Mr. Emmerson nor his wife would have 
confessed it for the world, but 1 had seen on their faces a 
look which seemed to betoken a vague undefined feeling of 
imeasiness — a consciousness, not expressed in words, that all 
was not quite as it should be; that the idol of their hearts 
was not quite such an object of worship as they had ^uicied 
him to be. I think they hoped that the cloud which had 
dimmed the object of their love would wear off as Harry 
forgot the London visit and settled down again to Oxford 
life. 
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Mr. Emmerson had never been to College himself, and 
in his quiet life had mixed so little with men of the 
world that I fancy he regarded the University as a sort of 
sacred place in which grave and reverend men of learning 
imparted wisdom to the young, and not only trained their 
minds and morals with unremitting assiduity, but exercised 
a paternal superintendence over all their lighter pursuits. 
The tweed checks and horse-shoe shirt pattern had startled 
him a little \ but all the rest he probably put down to the 
London visit, and looked on as a passing fit which would 
quickly disappear under the benign influences of Alma 
Matei; 

Chapter IV. 
The Father's Letter. 

Twelve months had gone since Harry went back to 
Oxford after that vacation — twelve months of rapid down- 
ward progress on his part, and of constantly increasing 
anxiety on that of his parents. Blinded as they had been 
by their affection, they could no longer conceal from them- 
selves that he was changed greatly for the worse. The appli- 
cations for money had become more and more frequent, and 
always with some new excuse ; the disinclination to be at 
home even for the shortest time had become more and more 
evident, and Harr/s conduct when there more and more 
calculated to give his parents pain. They did not know 
then, but it came out afterwards, that at the University he 
had become irrevocably mixed up with the very worst men 
in his college — their head and chief being Mr. George 
Rattlum-Dicey, whose influence over him was now supreme 
— and that he had more than once narrowly escaped condign 
punishment for glaring breaches of College discipline. 

M 
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Mr. Emmerson had latterly become alive, though even 
then very partially, to the evil paths which Harry was 
treading, and he had been corresponding about him with 
one or two old friends whose judgment he valued, and 
asking their advice as to what was best to be done. It was 
at this time, too, that he realised, as his letters showed, how 
unwise had been the lad's bringing up, and that his parents 
were reaping that which, all in love, but all unwisely, they 
had sown. 

I am not aware that the Registrar-General has devoted 
his attention to the subject, or published any statistics upon 
it, but it would be worth considering which of the two 
extremes of bringing up has produced the most bad men 
and women in this world of ours — ^that of cold repellant 
indifference, real or feigned, which chills every loving and 
joyous impulse in a child's heart and withers up the brightest 
attributes of the nature which God has given us, or the 
blind unreasoning love which cannot bring itself to see a 
fault, which surrounds with a halo of worship an erring 
being like ourselves, and raises no voice of warning or re- 
proach until, may be, the hour is gone by for ever when 
warnings or reproaches can avail. Bitter is the fruit which 
comes of such love as that, and many a parent has lived to 
find at the end of it a broken heart 

One evening, after many hours of deep reflection, Mr. 
Emmerson, who had been sitting with a letter which had 
come that morning from Harry lying open before him, took 
up his pen and wrote as follows : — 

* My dear Boy, — I have long had it in my mind to write 
to you on a subject which has been causing me the deepest 
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anxiety. I have hesitated to do so, partly because I have 
striven to hope that I might after all be pelding to ground- 
less fears, and partly because in writing as I am about to 
write, I do that which is always repugnant to our selfish 
human natures — I condemn myself. 

* When I look back on what has passed since you first 
left us to go to Oxford I see many things which fill me with 
the gravest anxiety for your welfare. You have exceeded to 
an extent which I have hardly realised until of late the 
means with which I had provided you, and which should be 
most ample for all your wants ; you have shown a growing 
disinclination for home life ; and you have exhibited, in the 
brief snatches of time which you have spent among us, a 
want of consideration for the feelings of those who should 
claim your love and your respect which has caused to your 
mother and myself the deepest distress. 

' Through all this, Harry, there is one thing which stands 

out clearly before me now, but to which, God forgive me, I 

have till now been blind. It is that your bringing up 

has not been well fitted to prepare you for the responsibilities 

of life, the choice between good and evil companions, 

between the narrow path and the broad path, in one 

or other of which every one of us must walk. We have 

meant well by you, my boy. Heaven knows, but our love 

has been selfish ; in sparing ourselves the pain of correcting 

faults we have fostered them. But please God, my dear 

boy, all may yet be well I have thought matters over very 

anxiously, and my conviction of your really good and 

generous nature leads me to feel sure that you have fallen 

under evil influences, and that to remove you from tbem 

will be a step taken for your best and truest good. 

M 2 
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*I have resolved, therefore, that this term at Oxford shall 
be your last, and that on your leaving at the end of it, we 
will wipe out the chapter and begin afresh. If the knowledge 
comes to you — or has already come — that there is no happi- 
ness to be gained in any course of life which brings pain to 
the hearts of parents who love you most dearly, and remorse 
to yourself, the episode of your College life will not be a 
subject of unalloyed regret to me. 

* My dear boy, it has cost me a great effort to write this 
letter, and to come to the decision which it announces, be- 
cause I feel that its tone of reproach will be painful to you^ 
and I love you too well to be able to inflict pain on you 
without suffering myself. But I have written it for your 
good, and in the earnest desire to atone as far as I can for 
my own share of the responsibility of yoiu: shortcomings. 
Think over it quietly, and ask the Father above, who never 
errs in dealing with his children, to enable you to sever 
yourself from all that is unworthy of a Christian gentleman^ 
and to determine by his help to turn over a new leaf from 
this time. 

' Ever, my dear boy, 

* Your most loving father, 

< Richard Emmerson.' 

When Mr. Emmerson rose from the table after putting 
his letter in an envelope and addressing it in readiness to be 
posted the next morning, he seemed to have suddenly be- 
come ten years younger. The anxious look which had been 
seldom absent from his face of late had vanished as if by 
magic, and he looked as if a load had been taken off him. 

'Ewtr ready to catch a signal from her husband, Mis. 
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Emmerson, who had grieved silently both on her boy's 

account, and for the anxiety which had so evidently been 

weighmg on his father, brightened up too ; and when the 

family sat down to supper that evening, the infection spread 

like wildfire, and I could have fancied, as I heard the merry 

laugh, and saw the bright faces round the table, that a good 

isirf had walked in and packed off about her business some 

vixen of an evil witch who had lately held sway in the 

family. 

Chapter V. 

Why the Letter was not posted, 

I GENERALLY talked to Bob in the early morning, but it 
happened that he was very tired and sleepy the morning 
after Mr. Emmerson's letter had been written, in conse- 
quence of having been cleaned the day before, and I had 
had no opportunity to tell him of what was in it before the 
family assembled at breakfast. 

I remember that breakfast was just over, and I was 
whispering to Bob that I had something very important to 
say, as soon as we were alone, when Stimson brought 
in the morning's letters. There was one for Mrs. Emmer- 
son, one for Alice, and one for Mr. Emmerson. 

I saw in an instant that this last was in a strange hand, 
that it was marked outside * Immediate,' and that it bore the 
Oxford postmark. Mr. Emmerson seemed to shrink in- 
stinctively from opening the letter, but he mastered the 
feeling quickly and read it 

There are some men who display irresolution and even 
weakness in the little affairs of everyday life, but who will 
show in some supreme emergency qualities which have never 
before been brought to light Easy-going and good-natured 
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to a fault, and prone, for the sake of a quiet life, and because 
of the goodness of his heart, to give way where he should 
have stood firm, Mr. Emmerson seemed when he read that 
letter to be transformed into another being. 

For a few moments his cheek paled, but almost before 
he had finished it he recovered his self-possession com- 
pletely. He turned quietly to the group round the table and 
said — 

' My dears, I have important business to talk over with 
your mother, and must ask you to leave us alone. Send 
Stimson to me, please, Herbert' 

The boys and girls all filed out, walking on tiptoe and 
speaking in hushed voices, as even the youngest child will 
when there is an indefinable feeling hovering about of impend- 
ing trouble. Mr. Emmerson sat silent and evidently in deep 
thought after he was left alone with his wife, and though 
terribly anxious, she forbore to break in upon his reflections. 
I suppose it was about a minute afterwards, but in my in- 
tense anxiety it seemed to me about an hour and a hal^ 
whem Stimson came into the room in answer to his master's 
summons. Mr. Emmerson took out his watcL 

' Stimson, it is now half-past nine, and I wish to catch the 
eleven o'clock train from Thurston for London. Have my 
portmanteau packed, please, at once, and order the dog-cart 
to be ready by half-past ten punctually.' 

I thought Stimson would have had a fit of apoplexy. 
His eyes fairly rolled in his head with astonishment In all 
the years he had been with the family Mr. Emmerson had 
only been to London some three or four times, and then the 
event had been talked of, and prepared for, and thought 
about, as if it were a journey to some distant clime ; and 
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Mr. Emmerson had invariably dreaded it when the time 
came, as being a rude invasion of his peaceful seclusion. 
And now there he sat as calmly as possible, announcing his 
departure for the first time an hour before he went, and 
speaking with as little ceremony about it as if he were order- 
ing a new hat 

' Did you name London, sir ? ' inquired Stimson faintly. 

' Yes, Stimson, I did.' 

* Did you say anything about starting this morning, sir ? ' 
Stimson seemed to be getting fainter and fainter, and was 
now wiping his brow with an enormous pocket-handkerchief. 

* Yes, Stimson, that is precisely what I did say. I leave 
by the eleven o'clock train.' 

'Eleven o'clock train,' murmured Stimson. 

' From Thurston to London.' 

' Thurston to London,' from Stimson. 

* And I wish my portmanteau to be packed and the dog- 
cart to be at the door by half-past ten precisely.' 

* Precisely,' monotoned Stimson — ^but he did not use the 
word in a spirit of ready assent : he uttered it as if he were 
talking in his sleep, and he left the room in a state of abso- 
lute mental chaos, as if all the surprises that had ever come 
upon him in the course of his life put together were nothing 
to this one ; a sentiment of which he did, in fact, deliver 
himself, with the addition of many powerful but perfectly 
innocent expressions of intensity, when he reached the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Emmerson had been looking hardly less scared 
than the worthy butler while this dialogue had been going 
on, and now that she was left alone with her husband she 
turned to him with a look almost of terror on \vexC^.c.^^VM^ 
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I well remember, but which soon melted away when she 
looked into her lord's brave eyes. 

What a lottery that jump into matrimony is ! I ftdly 
recognise the want of originality in that remark ; but there 
are some morals which are repeated morning, noon, and 
night, and yet never seem to make the slightest mark on 
man or woman-kind, and so become a sort of conmion 
property to be brought out as new whensoever the fancy 
pleases. Put aside the proportionately small number of 
cases in which marriage is degraded into the means of gain- 
ing wealth or social position, take simply the ordinary run 
of A.B.'s who take C.D.'s to be their wedded wives, and CD.'s 
who take corresponding A.B.'s to be their wedded husbands, 
and then have the goodness to tell me what amount of con- 
sideration they bestow beforehand on their mutual fitness 
for each other, on their power to sustain each other tlH-ough 
all the cares and worries before them. They can be wise 
enough about other people ; they can lament over the feet 
that George and Jessie are not at all suited to each other, 
you know ; they can prophesy with confidence that James 
and Emma will lead a cat and dog life ; they can wonder 
how on earth that clever, cultivated man can marry that girl, 
who has nothing whatever to recommend her but a com- 
plexion that won't last two years. But the beam never 
troubles them; the mote is the only cause for distress. And 
so the world has gone on, and goes on, and only in 
very, very rare instances is the sight to be seen — 2, sight 
I think that angels must look on with rejoicing — of two 
human beings walking side by side through the stones and 
briars of life, footsore and weary enough at times, often with 
heavy troubled hearts, sometimes, it may be, longing unspeak- 
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ably for the sleep that comes at last when the fighting is all 
over, but always together. 

It was so with those two : and now in that hour of 
trouble Mr. Emmerson rose and went to his wife, and bent 
over her with a look on his face no whit less loving or tender 
than on the day when first he clasped her to his heart 

* Richard, what does this mean ? Tell me, pray tell me, 
has some terrible calamity happened to our poor boy?' 

* If you will be quite brave, and promise to bear up and 
hope for the best, I will tell you what it means. I have 
much to think of and to do, and if you break down, dear 
one, think how it will unman me.' 

* I will bear it bravely, Richard, whatever it may be. In- 
deed you may tell me fearlessly.' 

He kissed her and called her his good little wife, and 
then he read to her the letter which he had received that 
morning. 

It came from the Principal of Harry's College, and 
this was what it said: — 

'Dear Sir, — I most deeply regret to inform you that 
your son, Mr. H. Emmerson, has suddenly quitted Oxford 
under circumstances which lead me to be very much alarmed 
on his account, and to beg you to lose not an hour in gain- 
ing information, if you have received none from him, of his 
movements. 

' I have observed with great pain that from the com- 
mencement of his entry into the College his associates have 
been the least desirable that he could have selected, and 
his principal companion, a Mr. G. Rattlum-Dicey, after ♦ 
evading with singular cunning the infringement of any rule 
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of the College which could bring his conduct under direct 
censure, has been recently discovered to have carried on a 
regular system of gambling in its worst form, with the result 
of plundering young and inexperienced fellow-students in 
the most scandalous way. The conduct of this person 
having, by a train of accidental circumstances, recently come 
to light, he was a few weeks since ignominiously expelled 
from the College ; and this brings me to the painful cause of 
my writing, which is that your son has left Oxford I greatly 
fear for the purpose of meeting a companion whose influ- 
ence over him must necessarily be ruinous. In doing so 
he has been guilty of so gross a breach of College discipline 
that it would be impossible for me to allow of his again 
coming into residence. I have every reason to think, from 
such facts as I have been able to learn, that your son's 
destination was London, and I trust that that circumstance 
will enable you to place yourself in communication with 
him, and I most sincerely hope bring him to see the folly 
and shame of his proceedings, 

* I am, dear Sir, 

' Faithfully yours ' 

Mrs. Emmerson had turned if possible whiter than be- 
fore, when she heard the letter read, but she sat quite still 
and spoke not a word. 

'And now,' continued Mr. Emmerson when he had 
finished reading, ' there is but one thing for me to do ; and 
that is to go and search for our boy till I find him, and to 
bring him back with me. Trust me, dearest, I will never rest 
until I have rescued him from this villain and brought him 
back safe, and, God in his mercy grant, repentant ! ' 
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The wife raised her eyes to her husband's face, and he 
kissed her once again before leaving to complete his pre- 
parations for going. 

* Richard, dear,' she said, detaining him, * you won't be 
— you won't be hard on the poor misguided boy — ^you will 
be gentle with him ; wont you, dear ? ' 

He went to the sideboard and took from it the letter 
which he had written over-night. 

* Read this when I am gone, Gertrude, and your question 
will be answered' 

And so Mr. Emmerson went to London in search of 
Harry, and Mrs. Emmerson, who had shown no sign of 
weakness until he had been quite hidden from her view by 
a comer of the road, went up to her room, and wept and 
prayed for her boy as I think only mothers can weep and 
pray. 

Chapter VI. 

Pursuit, 

When Herbert Emmerson was studying for a Law ex- 
amination some years after the events which I am now 
describing took place, he used to have a way of walking 
up and down the room reading aloud from exceedingly dry 
and uninteresting books, and occasionally, when he wanted 
particularly to drive something hard and fast into the recesses 
of his memory in order that the same might be duly forth- 
coming when the critical time arrived, he would make a 
spasmodic rush at the table, and violently write it down* 
I never really took to the law kindly myself, but I picked 
up in that way little scraps of knowledge which have occa- 
sionally come in useful. Among other things I leattvt tJaaS. 
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when one of Her Majesty's subjects committed himself or 
herself (to be precise, as one should be when treating of 
legal matters) to a written statement on oath, commonly 
called by the uneducated an Alfred David and by the culti- 
vated an affidavit, to be used in the High Court of Chancery, 
it was, and, for aught I know, may still be expected of that 
person that he or she should declare the source from which 
he or she derived the means of knowledge which enabled 
him or her to make any statements not proceeding from 
actual personal, ocular, or auricular demonstration. 

I make no extra charge for this profound legal disserta- 
tion, and I introduce it only as a peg whereon to hang the 
statement that the events which I am now going to narrate 
came to my knowledge from letters which were written while 
they were in progress, and from the statements made after- 
wards in my presence by the actors in the scenes. It is only 
out of that tender regard for the convenience and comfort 
of my reader which it is my desire to study at all times, 
provided that he praises my writings warmly^ and careftilly 
eschews an unbecoming spirit of carping criticism (the which 
I do of all things most heartily despise) ; I say it is on that 
account alone that I tell the events of my story rather in 
the order in which they happened and as though I had been 
an actual spectator, than in the sequence of time and cir- 
cumstances in which they came to my personal knowledge 
Armed with which resolve I proceed to business. 

Mr. Emmerson was fairly in the train and on his way to 
London before he had time to turn over in his mind any 
plan of operations. But a few minutes* reflection convinced 
him that the first place to which his steps must be turned 
iras the house of Mr. Rattlum- Dicey, and that his move- 
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ments would necessarily be dependent on the result of his 
visit to that establishment. 

It is curious to observe the vast amount of unprofitable 
mental wear and tear that human beings inflict upon them- 
selves. Whether it is a necessary ingredient in the composi- 
tion which goes to make up human life I am unable to say, 
but the fact is certain. A man has an appointment for 
twelve to-morrow with his dentist He must have that tooth 
out, he means to have it out, and by no conceivable amount 
of thought can he affect the operation. But no whit the 
less he will probably be thinking of it from now till then 
incessantly, and work himself into a condition of abject 
misery. Or it may be that in certain events which may or 
may not take place, and the happening of which he cannot 
in the least control, certain other events may or may not 
take place, the happening of which he is equally unable to 
control Yet he will most likely be thinking of them, and 
anticipating all sorts of possible and impossible combinations 
beforehand, and consuming himself with unavailing worry. 

So it was, as he often confessed afterwards, with Mr. 
Emmerson on that journey. He knew perfectly well what 
the first step should be, he was absolutely unable to conjec- 
ture what might come after it ; but none the less he resolved 
in his mind all sorts of imaginary interviews, sometimes 
with Mr. Rattlum-Dicey, senior, sometimes with Mr. Rattlum- 
Dicey, jimior, sometimes with both together, sometimes with 
a footman, on the assumption of their both being out, or 
refusing to see him, sometimes with a maid-servant in the 
same contingency ; and he had just reached the point of 
putting to himself the case of his finding the house shut up 
altogether and deserted, when he became aware that tlie^xaki. 
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had stopped at the termmus, and that a porter, seeing in him 
a country gentleman, who by reason of his unsophisticated 
appearance might be estimated, without undue rashness, as 
a ' half-crowner,' was digging about under the seat of the 
carriage for his hat-box, and making affectionate inquiries 
touching the identity of the remainder of his luggage. 



Chapter VII. 
At Fault 
An hour after his arrival in London, Mr. Emmerson was 
sitting in the drawing-room of Mr. Rattlum-Dice/s house in 
Sackville Street awaiting an interview with that gentleman. 
He had thought it better simply to ask for the master of the 
house, and to send in his card with a request for an inter- 
view j and he had acted on that determination with the 
result that after a short pause he had been shown up into 
the drawing-room by a man-servant 

If Mr. Emmerson had had any further need to arrange 
his thoughts before seeing Mr. Rattlum- Dicey, or if he had 
been possessed with a sudden desire to take an inventory of 
the furniture in the room in which he sat, he would have 
had the most ample opportunity to do so. The knocker 
and bell kept up quite a chorus down below, the front door 
opened and shut, steps came in and steps went out below — 
bold steps, timid steps, heavy steps, light steps, quick steps, 
slow steps, steps of every sort and kind — but Mr. Emmerson 
waited, and of all the steps that he heard, none came towards 
him. He used to describe in after-days the gradual fever of 
impatience into which, despite all his resolutions to be calm, 
he worked himself— how he first sat down quietly in a chair ; 
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how presently he got up from that chair and stood looking 
out of the window ; how the sight of a policeman leisurely 
walking up and down, and obviously not waiting for anything 
or anybody except the appointed time for going off his beat, 
made him feel so irritated by contrast with his own condition 
that soon he quitted the window and sat down in another 
chair ; how he took up books and opened them and fixed 
his eyes on the page without reading a single word ; how he 
looked at pictures on the wall without in the least realising 
as to any particular picture whether it was a landscape, or a 
portrait, or a battle-piece, or a sea-piece ; and how, lastly, 
when he seemed to have been waiting for a considerable 
fraction of his life and was striding up and down the room 
like some caged animal — the door was quietly opened and 
a middle-aged gentleman came in. 

It is usual, in books and on the stage, when describing 
a man of evil character, to endow him with attributes in the 
way of outward appearance which could hardly fail to ex- 
cite suspicion and alarm in the most guileless observer — to 
give him, in fact, a regular signboard of malevolent charac- 
teristics. He generally has a sallow complexion, dark bushy 
eyebrows, a forehead possessing unlimited powers of con- 
tracting on the shortest notice, dark piercing eyes calculated 
to give any number of cold chills to the victims of their 
observation, and a moustache curling into a permanent well- 
regulated sneer. I take leave to say that I don't believe 
in the truth of the description, and that I give to his Satanic 
Majesty credit for a great deal too much discrimination to 
deck his fevourites out in their true colours, when they can 
answer his purposes so much better by mixing in the jostling 
crowd without attracting special observation. For e>axa?;^\ft.^ 
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Mr. Emmerson beheld in Mr. RatUum-Dicey a well-dressed, 
gentlemanly-looking, courteous-mannered man, who might, 
for anything that his appearance betokened to the contraiy, 
have been, without exception, the very best man in this im- 
perfect world. 

Mr. Rattlum- Dicey bowed to Mr. Emmerson, begged 
him to be seated, and apologised for having, in the pressure 
of business, unavoidably kept him waiting. Finally, he in- 
quired to what he was indebted for the pleasure of the viat 

* Mr. Rattlum-Dicey, my errand, I grieve to say, is a vay 
painful one. I believe you have a son ? ' 

As Mr. Emmerson paused, Mr. Rattlum-Dicey inclined 
his head politely, and said, as if much impressed with the 
originality of the remark, * You are perfectly right, my dear 
sir ; I have a son.' 

* I also,' continued Mr. Emmerson, ' have a son. He 
has been at College with y©ur son, and it may be in your 
recollection that he stayed here during a vacation about a 
year since ? ' 

Mr. Emmerson paused again and looked interrogatively 
at his listener. 

' Friend of my son — stayed here — did he indeed ? How 
very charming and pleasant that I should make the acquaint- 
ance of his father now ! I hope you are in good health, 

Mr. ^ And here Mr. Rattlum-Dicey referred to the card 

which he still held in his hand before adding * Emmerson.' 

' May I ask,' went on Mr. Emmerson steadily, ' whether 
you recollect the circumstance ? ' 

* Well now, my dear sir, it really is very ridiculous in- 
deed — ^but, to be perfectly frank with you, I cannot identify 
your son among the many friends of my boy who have been 
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here at different times — positively I cannot But I trust he 
is well ? ' 

This was said with a pleasant drawing-room-company 
smile, and the visitor's heart sank within him. Whether Mr. 
Rattlum Dicey was concealing some knowledge that it did 
not suit his purpose to impart, or whether he was really 
ignorant of the object of the visit, Mr. Emmerson could not 
tell ; but an instinctive feeling came over him that from Mr. 
Rattlum Dicey no help was to be looked for. 

Determined, however, to persevere to the end, he re 
sumed after a momentary pause. 

' Well ! no, sir, it is not well with my son. It is ex- 
ceedingly painful to me to have to say anything calculated 
to give pain to you as a father, but my duty leaves me 
no alternative. You cannot but be aware, I imagine, that 
your son was lately compelled to leave the University under 
peculiarly — I am sorry to have to use the expression — 
peculiarly disgraceful circumstances ? ' 

* I think George did say something about a little breach 
of College discipline which resulted in unpleasant conse- 
quences to him. Indeed I remember now that he was, as 
you very truly say, obliged to leave the University,' said Mr. 
Rattlum Dicey paring his nails. 

' Little breach of College discipline, sir,' replied Mr. 
Emmerson, roused (in spite of at least fifty solemn resolu- 
tions to the contrary) into warmth, which was probably 
exactly what was intended by Mr. Rattlum Dicey. * Little 
breach of College discipline means, in this case, card-playing 
with boys fresh from home or school, gambling in its worst 
form, duping those who looked up to him and trusted in 
him, winning their money, robbing them of their peace, and 

N 
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plunging them into perhaps irretrievable shame and dis- 
grace. If that be a little breach of College discipline, in 
God's name show me a big one ! ' 

Mr. Emmerson paused; and the owner of the house, 
without changing expression in the least, or showing any 
outward sign of offence, rose quietly and rang the bell. 
Then he turned to Mr. Emmerson. 

* Mr. ,' — he looked again at the card, and read from 

it in the most exasperating manner 'Emmerson,' — * I fear that 
a prolongation of this interview would not be agreeable 
to either of us, and I regret, moreover, to be compelled to 
fulfil an engagement elsewhere. As I have never had the 
pleasure of seeing you before, I trust I may be excused for 
saying that your right to call on me for the sole purpose 
apparently of abusing a son to his father is not very apparent ; 
but, as you are evidently labouring under strong excitement, 
I refrain from discussing the point, and wish you good day.' 

Mr. Rattlum Dicey bowed, and moved towards the door, 
but before he could reach it Mr. Emmerson intercepted him 
and placed his back against it. * You must and shall hear 
me for one minute before I quit your house,' he said. ' I 
came here hoping to gain tidings of my poor misguided boy. 
He has left College suddenly under circumstances which 
point to his having acted in some way under the evil in- 
fluence of your son; and I ask, I implore you to tell me 
whether you know aught of his present whereabouts. If I 
spoke harshly just now of one who may be as dear to you 
as my boy is to me, I ask your forgiveness, and I appeal to 
you by every kindly feeling in your heart to help me to find 
my poor boy before some terrible evil happens to him.' 

Mr. Emmerson's appeal produced on his listener about 
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as much effect as if he had thrown a cockle shell at an 
armour-plated man-of-war. There was no change of look, 
or voice, or manner, no ray of hope to lighten the father's 
anxious heart, in the answer. 

' My son has reached an age at which he is entitled to 
pursue his own course and keep his own counsel. I have 
no knowledge whatever of the circumstances to which you 
allude ; I have no opinion as to whether or not my son has 
any connection, direct or indirect, with the object of your 
quest ; and I have no means of rendering you any assistance 
in the matter. Nor, I regret to say, can I even furnish you 
with my son's present address, inasmuch as I do not know 
it myself. Pardon me for adding ' (here Mr. Rattlum Dicey 
consulted his watch) * that this interview has already con- 
sumed more time than I have at my disposal, and that I 
really must beg to be excused for putting an end to it.' 

Not another word passed. Mr. Emmerson was too sick 
at heart to care to make any retort ; and when Mr. Rattlum 
Dicey rang the bell and bade the servant show him to the 
door he followed the man mechanically, hardly knowing 
what he did. 

He heard the step of Mr. Ratdum Dicey following after 
him down the stairs, and then he found himself in the street 
again, and he knew that he had failed utterly in this his first 
and greatest hope. 

He was walking along slowly, buried in deep and anxious 
thought, when he suddenly felt a touch on his shoulder, and 
turning hastily round he saw to his astonishment the man 
who had opened the door to him at Mr. Rattlum Dicey's 
house, and who had afterwards shown him out. 

* Are you the father of the young gentleman who ?»ta.^^"5i 
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here rather more than a year ago ? ' The man addressed 
Mr. Emmerson thus in eager, hurried tones. 

* I am — for Heaven's sake tell me whether you can give 
me tidings of him ! ' 

* Did he give you none?' This with a jerk of the head 
in the direction of the house that Mr. Emmerson had left 

* None whatever : he said he could not even tell me his 
own son's address.' 

* I guessed as much. Listen, for I have not a moment 
to lose. I wish to serve you — never mind why now, and 
for that matter never mind at all. I can slip out this even- 
ing for an hour or two at about nine o'clock, and will come 
and see you. Where are you staying ? ' 

* At the Salisbury Hotel.' 

'Very well ; I will call and ask for you. If I fail to-night, 
expect me at the same time to-morrow evening. Do nothing 
meanwhile — it will be of no avail, and may do harm. 

' One moment only — let me ask you,' Mr. Emmerson 
began; but before he could get another word out the man 
waved his hand impatiently, and was gone. 

Chapter VIIL 

Spider and Fly. 

I FEAR that Mr. Rattlum Dicey, senior, deviated in the 
most unqualified manner from the sacred paths of truth, 
when he told Mr. Emmerson that he was ignorant of the 
address of his son — the fact being that that young gentleman 
occupied a handsome set of rooms at no great distance from 
his father's house, and that they mutually improved each 
shining hour by playing into each other's hands in various 
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ways with a skill which would have been exceedingly com- 
mendable if its aim and object had been of a more benevo- 
lent character. 

In one of Mr. George Rattlum Dicey's elegantly ap- 
pointed roohis there sat, at a late hour on the evening of Mr. 
Emmerson's arrival in London, two persons, whom I intro- 
duce to the reader as the proprietor of the establishment 
himself and Harry Emmerson. 

Poor Harry! His looks told a tale which those who 
speak so lighdy of wild oat sowing might have read with profit. 

Eighteen months before he had been the picture of 
glowing health and high spirits. And now his eyes were 
sunken and bloodshot, his cheeks pale and hollow, except 
for a flush which came upon them at times, and there was 
an expression on his face in which remorseful regrets and 
bitter despair played their part ; while above all there was 
never wanting a sort of hunted look most piteous to see. 

The elder one was reclining at full length on a sofa 
smoking a cigar (his I forget what -th that day) in perfect 
tranquillity. Harry, on the other hand, was never still for a 
minute together. Now he flung himself into a chair, now he 
paced the room hurriedly, now he btuied his fevered head in 
his hands, the very image of unrest. They had not spoken 
for some time; but the elder one, as he lay on the sofa, had a 
sharp eye fixed on his young friend, and not one movement 
escaped him. At length he broke the silence. 

* Now listen to me, my young fiiend. You have made a 
most confounded mess of it, bolting away from Oxford in 
that kind of way.' 

* I tell you, George, I came because your letters drove 
me to it, because * 
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'Wait till I've finished/ resumed George coolly; * I wasn't 
saying anything about the reason — ^we'll talk about that 
presently. What I wish to impress upon you is that your 
leaving as you did means leaving for good, means the devil's 
own row with your people, and is in every sense of that ex- 
pressive phrase a general bosh-up.' 

* Don't I know it, George ? Don't I know it ? Why do 
you fling in my face what is already driving me mad ? * 

' As for my having driven you to it,' went on the torturer 
without in the least heeding the interruption, * let's see how 
that stands, and thoroughly comprehend each other. When 
I left my University for my University's good (in which light 
the dons were ill-mannered enough to regard my departure), 
I was the possessor of a considerable number of pieces 
of paper bearing your signature, and commonly called 
I O U's.' 

* Would to God I had never seen the accursed cards ! ' 
groaned Harry. 

' And being naturally desirous of converting them into 
more tangible marks of your affection, and knowing, more- 
over, that your fond papa was a most squeezable gentleman, 
I certainly did rather put the screw on in my letters with a 
view to your getting the needful and paying up. But why, 
in the name of all that's preposterous, you should on that 
account have bolted from Oxford and come rushing up to 
me in this way, I can't for the life and soul of me make 
out' 

* I tell you, George, I came up no matter at what conse- 
quences to myself, because I wanted you to understand once 
for all that I will pay you every farthing if I have to break 
Btones on the road, but that I cannot, 7mll not, go on draw- 
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ing money from my father to pay these shameful gambling 
debts. I have lied to him and deceived him enough already ; 
but, bad as I have become, through my own mad folly and 
the help of you and friends such as you, I will do that at all 
events no longer.* 

* You are not complimentary. Master Harry, but I have 
an easy temper and can pardon hasty words said under ex- 
citement May I ask such a model of family virtue what he 
proposes to do with himself? ' 

* Do ? I don't know, my head is so confused that I don't 
seem able to think about it even. But at all events I will 
leave here to-morrow morning.' 

* To go home, I suppose/ 

* Home ! Never. I could not face them when they 
have learnt the truth of my College life ; I should die of 
shame.' 

This was just such an opportunity as George had been 
waiting for. * Well, come now, I like your spirit. / wouldn't 
go home if I were in your place, to be pointed at with the 
finger of scorn, and feel nothing but shame and degradation. 
And then, you see ' (and here the lynx eyes were fixed on 
Harry's face most intently), * of course I might be obliged 
to ask your father for that money if I wanted it very 
badly.' 

Harry started up wildly. 

* George, you could not do anything so basely cruel' 

^ Tut ! tut J ' answered the other with a laugh, * I only 
said if you went home; and as you say yourself that you're 
not going home, we need not quarrel over an idle supposi- 
tion. Now suppose I were to say that I would stand your 
friend at this pinch. Suppose I were to put you in the 
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way of clearing off these little pieces of paper in no time. * 
Suppose I did, what then ? ' ' 

Harry looked at his companion for a moment, and then 
turned his head away wearily. 

* My friend ! ' he said. * Oh ! that you had never called 
yourself my friend : oh ! that you had never called yourself 
my friend ! ' 

* Nay, don't be so unreasonable. I have always meant you 
well, and I wish to help you, and, to be quite frank, I wish 
you to help me. Together we can do a famous business, 
and you will find yourself out of my debt before you know 
where you are. Come, will you join me in a noble partner- 
ship, and drink success to the Firm ? ' 

* What do you mean ? I don't understand you. What 
business ? What partnership ? How can I help you ? ' asked 
Harry bewildered. 

* I will tell you, my impatient young friend, if you will 
sit down quietly and listen, instead of jumping about the 
room every minute like a parched pea on a drum.' 

Mr. George Rattlum Dicey's partnership proposal being 
of an important character, I concede to it the dignity of 
commencing a fresh chapter; more especially as it was 
delivered in a sententious and oracular manner, and had 
been carefully prepared beforehand to meet the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Chapter IX. 

The Proposal and its Result. 

* You must know. Master Harry, that in this wicked worid 
of ours every man who is tvot bom with a golden spoon in 
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his mouth has to gain his living as best he can — in other 
words he must live by his wits, and his hand must be against 
every other man's hand. This principle is worked out in a 
variety of ways. Some men adopt the profession of the 
law, and delude their clients into expensive legal luxuries, 
whereby the practitioner is certainly benefited, while the 
client is not usually conscious of any vast personal gains. 
Others practise the art of medicine, which means, to the 
best of my belief, that they take all the credit of nature's 
own healing operations, and likewise all the money they can 
get for doing so. Others again make a livelihood — ^not 
usually a very fat one — out of Mother Church, and as a rule 
it is to be observed that they prescribe spiritual medicine 
which they do not appear to swallow, or, having swallowed 
to materially profit by themselves. Then again there are 
bubble company mongers, gentlemen who advertise for sleep- 
ing (not to say snoring) partners, with a small capital avail- 
able for a business which, if developed, must inevitably pay, 
&a &c., and many others. In short, my dear Harry, it is 
a case of every man for himself, and — and devil take the 
hindmost 

* Now my father brought me up to the knowledge of this 
great truth, and I am bound to say that I took to his paternal 
advice \txy kindly — the result being that I am getting on 
very comfortably indeed, and that he and I are able mutually 
to assist each other in a very pleasant kind of way. You 
follow me thus far?' Harry was leaning forward in his 
chair, his face shaded by his hands, and he made no 
answer when thus appealed to except to slightly nod his 
head. 

*Now this brings me,' resumed Mr, Geot%^^ *\.<^ Nk^ 
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point. My father's occupation is, to put it shordy, money- 
lending ; my own occupation is gambling. 

* My father lends the money to young spendthrifts ; I con- 
trive through his means to get to know the borrower, and 
my aim and object is the pious wish to win back into the 
family coflfers, in the shape of winnings at play, as much as 
possible of the loans of my confiding parent, without at the 
same time relieving the borrower firom the necessity of meet- 
ing his little obligation to my papa. Thus, my dear Harry, 
keeping separate establishments, and having no apparent 
connection with " the gentleman round the comer," we play 
into each other's hands, and all things are beautiful. You 
take me ? ' 

A slight nod was again the only answer. 

* Now I want an ingenuous-looking and apparently inno- 
cent lambkin to help me. The games I play are games 
which two can play at much better than one. The stakes 
are good, the winnings by my system certain, the life not 
unpleasant, the risk . of objectionable consequences not 
worth mentioning, and the trade easily learnt You would 
soon work off that little score of ours and have plenty of 
money in your pockets to boot. What say you ? Will you 
join my standard and go in to win with me?' 

When the speaker finished, and only then, Harry removed 
his hands from his face, and rose. His face was deadly pale, 
and as he turned towards the tempter, his eyes flashed out 
a fire which made even that hardened scoundrel shrink. 

' I thank you with all my heart,' said Harry slowly 

'Then you accept my offer?' interposed his companion 
eagerly. 

* Accept it ! I would rather beg my bread from door to 
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door ; I would rather rot and die in the streets than have any 
part in your infamous swindling — for swindling it is, though 
you don't give it that name. No ! I thank you for showing 
me the awful depth of degradation on the brink of which I 
have been standing, when you, false friend as you have been 
to me, can make such a proposal to me. I thank you, be- 
cause it has cleared the mist from my eyes and made me 
see my own miserable guilt and folly in their true light' 

* All this is mighty fine, my sainted moralist,' interposed 
George Rattlum Dicey, with a devilish sneer; 'but you forget 
that there are some little matters of money between us which 
make this noble independent line of business a little out of 
place.' 

* I do not forget it. My resolve is taken. I will conceal 
nothing from my father. I will go to him, and, God help 
me, I will tell him all' 

* And what do you think he will say to the pretty little 
story of billiards and card -playing and wine parties and 
other little amusements indulged in by his dear innocent 
boy?' 

Before Harry could answer the folding doors were thrown 
suddenly open. 

* He will say, sir, that his poor boy bad acted very, very 
foolishly and sinfully. He will say that he fell among bad 
companions, who took advantage of his youth and inexperi- 
ence and vanity to do all in their power to ruin him, 
body and soul. He will say that his son stopped short 
when the mask was torn off the face of a villain — and he 
will say last of all that he welcomed the poor lad back again 
to his heart and home, as the prodigal son was welcomed of 
old.' 
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* Father — my dear, dear father,' was all Harry could gasp. 

Need I add that Mr. Emmerson was the speaker. 

The man-servant who had followed him from Mr. Rattlum 
Dicey's house had kept his promise. The man was con- 
stantly going between the two establishments, and had the 
entrU to the son's room. He had easily guessed Mr. 
Emmerson^s errand, and had offered his help, partly from 
some feeling of compassion for the young fellow, and partly 
from an old grudge against George Rattlum Dicey, which 
he had long been waiting an opportunity to indulge. And 
so it came that he took Mr. Emmerson there on the same 
evening, and had quietly ensconced him in a room separated 
from the front sitting-room only by folding doors, just in time 
to overbear the proposal made to his son and its result, and 
to interpose in the manner that I have described. 

Chapter X. 

At Home again, 

I TAKE it as a peculiar hardship that I was not in a position 
to tell this story in the year one. If I had been, I should 
have been able to describe a great many things in the most 
original manner without travelling over country already worn 
bare by other writers. For instance, here is poor Harry lying 
on his bed at home, and tossing about in the delirium of 
brain fever, brought on by the excitement through which he 
had passed. But I dare not describe his sufferings. No, not to 
save my life. It has been done over and over again — ^the 
head weighing tons, the blood coursing through the veins like 
molten lead, the lips parched, the sense in the sufferer of a 
fearful task imposed upon him of having to count a million, 
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or to say the same thing ten thousand times, the futile effort 
to recover and collect the thoughts, the fifty other signs and 
symptoms of a frail human body struggling in the embrace 
of the dread monster fever — all have been described a 
hundred times. 

But I may speak of that joyous afternoon when the 
enemy was routed and fled, leaving his conqueror terribly 
exhausted and weak, but with life and hope. I may speak 
of the happy tears shed when the news spread through the 
anxious household. I may speak in all reverence of the 
heartfelt thanks that welled up from the mother's heart to 
the Almighty dispenser of life and death as she knelt beside 
her darling's bedside, while he slept the deep refreshing 
sleep which succeeds a vanquished fever. 

They were happy, happy days that came then. As Harry 
lay there weak and helpless he felt a deep sense of quiet 
calm and peace. The poor bruised fledgeling that had left 
the nest so boastfully and had returned so ingloriously, crept 
back again to the loving parent birds humbled, penitent, and 
self-abased. Many a resolve of amendment was made as 
he lay there, and many a sobbing word of deep regret was 
uttered. 

Gentle reader, judge him not hastily — for his is not a 
solitary instance of human fallibility and blindness. Others 
have fallen, and others, alas ! will fall as he fell. Which of 
us shall throw the stone which only he who is perfect can 
afford to fling ? 

Slowly and gradually Harry's strength returned. First 
came the day when he felt quite sure that he could walk 
across the room without help — a proceeding which resulted 
in his reeling about in a manner exceedingj.^ ^>3l%%^^\\s^ ^'l 
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intoxication, and finally being caught just in time to prevent 
an ignominious fall Then came the stage at which he really 
could walk across the room and sit by the open window and 
wave his hand feebly to the little brothers and sisters as they 
played below — whereat they were so delighted that they 
rolled about on the grass in speechless ecstacies. Then he 
was able to get down- stairs with help, and be taken for a 
short drive— and then ditto for a long drive. And so the 
slow process of recovery went on, until once more Harry 
was restored to health and strength. 

Reader, at that point let us leave him, with the sweet 
peace of forgiveness and the chastening influence of grief 
and suffering fresh upon him. And leaving hiin, let us hope 
that the bitter lesson which he has learnt may not be lost 
upon him in the days to come. 
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SCHOOL RECOLLECTIONS?' 

I. Concerning Monitors. 

[ DO verily believe that during my early school days I re- 
garded the monitors with an amount of awe which I could 
lot now summon up if I were arraigned before the most 
nremendous collection of dignitaries that could by any possi- 
bility be gathered together. Their ver}' garments were 
jacred to me, insomuch that I used to hang about at a cer- 
ain spot near a fire in the big school-room, and reverentially 
eceive great coats contemptuously flung to me by members 
)f that august body, and deposit them on pegs as if I were 
)erforming some holy rite. 

I had an elder brother at school, not quite at the moni- 
or stage, but sufficiently advanced towards it to be on com- 
paratively friendly terms with them, and sufficiently conscious 
tf the yawning gulf which on that account separated him 
rom myself to impose on me as a matter of course the task 
f carrying home from school nearly every day Liddell and 
cott's Lexicon — the large Lexicon — for his special benefit 
nd use in the evening. I have often thought since that he 
ught to have carried his own Lexicon, and that if the time 

* These sketches are reprinted with some slight alterations from a 
:hool magazine to which they were contributed. 
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came over again I would not for any consideration stagger 
along under that (in the sense of weight) abominable book. 
But I didn't think so then — I accepted the burden as a 
matter of course. And why? Because he was the friend of 
monitors. 

I remember one evening at home coming into the room 
at tea time with a ribald whistle on my lips and a sense of 
general defiance in my heart The whistle stopped as if I 
had been gagged, and I was seized with a sudden accession 
of obsequious humility almost to the point of grovelling. I 
became aware that my brother had brought home a monitor, 
and that the said monitor was sitting at the table eating 
bread and marmalade and drinking tea (rather weak tea too), 
and talking quite kindly to my father. I yearned to bring 
in the blacking brushes and clean his monitorial boots ; and 
when he smiled — yes, smiled — at me I nearly fainted with 
exultation. 

What an odd feeling it is that reverence of a little school- 
boy for a big one who is at the top of the school ! It is not 
merely a tribute to physical superiority, because I can re- 
member being habitually impertinent to boys in lower fonns 
who were big enough to eat me. 

It is, I take it, the involuntary homage rendered by the 
struggling student of musa^ musce^ musce, mtisam^ musa, mtisd, 
to a being who, as it were, has Cicero at his command, and 
is on convivial terms of friendship with Homer, Livy, and 
company. Like all impressions of early days it passes off 
as we move onward, and bit by bit part with the gigantic 
stock-in-trade of faith in others with which we start on the 
road. 
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II. The Septemvirate. 

Great institutions often arise out of comparatively small 
beginnings. To the best of my recollection the Septem- 
virate owed its existence, which was brilliant but not lengthy, 
to the circumstance that a boy in the Upper Fifth Form, 
whose name I must not mention (though he is not a boy now, 
and I daresay would not mind my doing so), was moved in 
an evil moment to beguile the tedium of the Binomial 
Theorem by planting a dab of ink on the collar of another 
boy, who was in the Sixth Form, and who was not big 
enough to retaliate physically, or a sufficient master of 
invective to avenge the insult with adequately strong lan- 
guage. 

The Sixth Form got to know of it They inspected the 
collar. They ascertained by searching questions the identity 
of the offender and the improvoked nature of the insult. 
They felt as if every Sixth Form collar had morally received 
a dab of ink ; and they came to the conclusion that it was 
necessary, for the dignity of the Form, to smack the head of 
the wanton dabber. 

Then amid the hubbub of many tongues was heard a 
suggestion that seven members of the Form should be 
deputed to fulfil the solemn office. The idea was greeted 
with acclamation ; and when it was further suggested (by a 
boy who was reading Roman history so hard that he could 
discourse about tribunes and other gentry of that sort as 
if they were police-inspectors), and carried with enthu- 
siasm, that the seven selected members of the Form should 
be called a * Septemvirate/ and should represent the body 
generally for head-smacking and other corporate purposes — 
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then it was felt that the Form had indeed risen to the 
occasion. 

There are always obstacles to be encountered in effecting 
great objects. I remember that in the case of the Septem- 
virate the election of the body was rendered somewhat 
difficult by the circumstance that everybody in the Form 
wanted to belong to it. But, at length, a selection was made 
to the complete dissatisfaction of everybody who was not 
chosen; and the institution became established. The 
functions which to the best of my recollection this august 
body performed came more or less under the following 
heads : — 

(i) To inflict punishment upon all boys who should in 
any way injure the sacred person of a Sixth Form boy. 

(2) To monopolise the boxing gloves, foils, tug-of-war 
rope, towels, soap, books, best seats, and all the other 
property and vested rights of the Form ; and, by virtue of 
their high office, to exclude all the other members of the 
Form from anything approaching to participation therein. 

(3) To hold periodical meetings. 

(4) To pass resolutions at such meetings couched in 
dubious grammar, and totally devoid of any meaning what- 
soever, but nevertheless regarded as df extreme importance. 

(5) To go about in a state of compressed dignity, cal- 
culated to strike terror into the heart of any boy in the lower 
school not made of tempered brass. 

Like the Star Chamber and other great institutions the 
Septemvirate died out. Of the original members some left, 
and others were gradually drafted into the Head Form, and, 
though their places were supplied for a while, the shifting 
nature of the body made its existence always somewhat 
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precarious ; and this, coupled with an access of unpopularity 
caused by the religious observance of the duties which I 
have enumerated under the second heading, led to its disso- 
lution at a comparatively early age. 

I can recall the names of all the first seven members of 
the defunct Septemvirate. They are scattered North, South, 
East, and West now, and their places know them no more ; 
which is hardly to be wondered at, perhaps, seeing that their 
places have been pulled down, and don't know themselves 
any more either. 

III. New Boys. 

It has often been observed to me by the numerous friends 
who take a keen interest in my personal appearance that I 
look older than the date of my admission into the troubled 
sea of life will satisfactorily account for. I attribute the 
fact principally to the ravages occasioned to my constitution 
by the voice of conscience, in immediate connection with 
some dreadful fibs which I told on the day of my entering 
the school 

The entrance of a new boy was always in my day — and 
I doubt not is still — the signal for a most searching cross- 
examination of the new arrival by his comrades, directed to 
ascertaining the exact social position of his parents, the 
number of his sisters if any, the size of his father's house, 
the quantity of servants kept therein, and other particulars 
of a domestic and personal character. 

Now I happened to make my first appearance on a day 
whereon several other little boys did the same thing, and I 
had an opportunity (fatal to my moral welfare) of hearing 
the reception with which their answers rae.\^\i^lQt^ \ ^^as. 

o 2 
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personally pounced upon for the sacrifice. I found that the 
existence of a mother was a great drawback to the victim of 
the inquisition, that the possession (however imavoidably) of 
several sisters secured him universal contempt as a mean 
and despicable object, that the absence of a goodly number 
of servants was fatal to his being regarded as a desirable 
acquisition, and that the occupation of his father was a 
matter for their criticism unless clearly beyond all reproach. 

What, then, did I do ? I have to confess that I allowed 
my fancy to run free, and trimmed the sails of my answers 
by the surrounding breezes. I buried my mother in a com- 
paratively early grave ; I revoked the existence of my sisters 
(four in number) altogether 3 I borrowed the butler from 
the house next door and imported him into my father's es- 
tablishment ; I superadded an imaginary kitchen-maid to 
the cook ; I converted a boy who came every morning 
to dean the boots and knives and forks (my private impres- 
sion is that he used the same materials for both purposes, 
but that is neither here nor there) into a page-boy in buttons, 
whereas he certainly was not a page, and to the best of my 
belief was conspicuously deficient in buttons ; I promoted 
my father from the practice of a barrister to the serene at- 
mosphere of the judicial bench ; I added a story to our 
house, and built out a billiard-room at the back. In short, 
I so altered my personal surroundings that 1 hardly recog- 
nised them myself, and didn't dare to take a boy home to 
tea with me for eighteen months afterwards for fear of a 
terrible exposure. 

Ldberavi animam meam / I should like to add in the 

purest Latin that I feel all the better for so doing, but I have 

tny doubts as to whether I should get through it without an 
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accident, and refrain from airing my now attenuated 
classics. 

It is not a pleasant ceremony, that entrance into school 
for a very young boy. The feeling of being pitchforked 
into competition with one's fellow creatures, the sudden 
sense of withdrawal of home protection, the confusion of 
many voices, the entrance on new tasks under new circum- 
stances and amid new faces, the subjection to imfamiliar 
-discipline — all these combine to produce a sinking of the 
young heart, not easy to describe in words, and which soon 
wears off, but is very keenly felt, for all that, at the time. I 
think that there are not many kindlier acts on the part of a 
• school-boy than that of taking a new comer by the hand 
and helping the lad over that first big stile. 

IV. Mother Hubbard. 

It would not be an inappropriate, though it might appear a 
somewhat childish, commencement of this paper, if I were 
to start off by remarking that there was an old woman who 
lived in a shoe, and had so many school-boys that she didn't 
know what to do ; and that in this distressing state of cir- 
cumstances she vended them sweetmeats and cocoa-nut 
paste, which they took to the cloisters and gobbled in haste. 
The old woman to whom my memory is reverting at the 
present moment, with fond recollections more or less asso- 
ciated 'with * three comers' and acidulated drops, did not 
exactly and literally live in a shoe, but she was established 
•during school hours in the smallest cupboard I ever saw a 
human being get into ; and in the recesses of that extremely 
dismal place of business, aided by a dip- candle and a some- 
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what elastic conscience in the matter of weighing ounces^ 
that excellent female plied a brisk trade among the boys in 
pastry and sweetmeats. 

How she originally got there ; how the presiding authori- 
ties of the school ever came to permit an old lady to walk 
into the heart of their sacred premises, establish herself in 
a cupboard, and sell articles which in no way led to the im- 
mediate mental contemplation of anything Latin, but on the 
contrary had a distinct tendency to divert tlie ripening 
scholar's mind from ancient Rome to modem tartlets, I 
know not. But that she was there ; that she remained at 
the school as long as I did ; and that she was popularly 
supposed to have arrived somewhere about the year 1750,. 
are facts to which I am prepared to take an affidavit at any 
moment 

It may be presumed that Mother Hubbard's cupboard 
was not, strictly speaking, a comfortable establishment for 
herself personally. It certainly had serious drawbacks from 
a customer's point of view, because only one boy could 
get in at a time ; and as a large number of us generally 
wanted to go at the same moment, there was very frequently 
a mixing-up at the door of limbs belonging to different 
owners, and I have even heard sounds proceed from within^ 
indicating that Mother Hubbard was being driven up into a 
comer, and apprehended immediate suffocation. 

I believe the business was not unremunerative. It was 
darkly whispered to me once, that during a summer holiday 
Mother Hubbard was seen by one of the boys, at Margate^ 
with an ostrich feather drooping gracefully over her nose 
from an extremely gorgeous bonnet, and that the lady was 
othtPff'isQ, garbed in raiment calculated to produce the im- 
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pression of substantial means, and a delight in variety of 
colours. 

She was a kind-hearted, good old soul, and though the 
boys (being boys) teased her a bit, they all had a liking for 
her. I hope she is enjoying a green old age still, and I 
would on no account be supposed to desire to precipitate 
her end when I add that the following occurs to me as an 
appropriate epitaph for her tomb : — 

HERE LIES, 

in a smaller cupboard than that which she occupied in life, 

MOTHER HUBBARD, 

of whom it may be truly said 

THAT HER PASTRY WAS VERY WHOLESOME, 

AND THAT, ALTHOUGH 

HER SWEETMEATS WERE MADE UP IN SMALL PACKETS, 

AND DEAR AT THE PRICE, 

STILL 

HER VIRTUES WERE NUMEROUS; 

AND IF 

THE CUPBOARD HAD BEEN LARGER, 

AND THE LIGHT BETTER, 

SHE MIGHT VERY LIKELY HAVE THROWN IN MORE 

FOR THE MONEY. 

V. The Dinner Hour. 

In the days when the alumni of my school imbibed their 
learning in a building which, when I last looked for it, had 
disappeared as completely as the Palace of Aladdin, it was 
the custom to eject the boys from the school premises into 
the heart of the city of London for the space olt owt Vsss^ 
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in the middle of the day, to the intent that they mig^t eat 
and drink, and (if they had any inclination that way) be 
merry. 

The age being one of progress, I have little doubt that a 
* Fish Ordinary ' is now served between morning and after- 
noon school-hours on the premises, and that a dinner napkin 
(with &mily crest marked on it if desired) is provided for 
each boy ; but when George the Fourth was king, and for a 
very considerable time before and afterwards, we had to 
turn out into the streets and do the best we could for our- 
selves. 

The best I could do was to start off from school with a sum 
of money in my pocket (when I didn't happen to have lost 
it), and to make for one or other of the many eating-houses 
which abounded thereabouts. Upon a calm review of the 
past I am compelled to admit that my dinner-money was not 
always laid out to the best advantage, and that I too often 
sacrificed the sustaining benefits of beef and mutton for the 
fleeting pleasiues of pastry, ices, and effervescing drinks. 
But these youthful errors are past recall, and I will not dwell 
upon them. 

One object of ambition, which I shared in common with 
many others of the boys, was to establish a friendly and 
familiar footing with the waiters of the dining establishments 
to which we resorted. I remember in particular one waiter 
to whom attached the tremendous distinction that he was 
popularly supposed to combine prize-fighting with his more 
peaceful pursuits, and was always surrounded with the 
glorious halo of a mysterious suspicion of being in training. 
The respect which I entertained for that person was intense, 
and the pride whiclci fiWed la^ \io^o\n when he jerked out to 
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me in a hoarse whisper (simultaneously with throwing down 
two or three plates in front of me, taking orders from about 
six other customers, and receiving the reckonings of as many 
more) that he had * come down seven pound in a week,' was 
unspeakably great, and in nowise diminished by my absolute 
ignorance of the precise object to be gained by that re- 
duction in weight. 

So important in my eyes were the smallest utterances of 
this worthy, that even at this distance of time I distinctly 
remember the circumstance of his always rendering boiled 
beef and potatoes ' biled beef and pertatters.' I hung on 
his lightest word, and am fain to recall that his lightest word 
was generally at variance with English grammar, and hope- 
lessly opposed to any known principle of pronunciation. 

For a time I used to dine at a place where my meals 
were done by weekly contract, in order that my parents 
might be sure of my getting proper food. The result was : 
First week, excellent dinners ; second week, moderately so ; 
third week, distinctly poor food ; fourth week, undisguised 
scraps that a pet dog would rather die than touch; fifth 
week, grand climax and removal of the present writer, not- 
withstanding a remorseful offering of roast chicken and ice 
pudding on the part of the purveyor. 

Some few of the boys dined at home in the evening, and 
brought their lunches with them to school, in the shape 
mostly of packets of sandwiches, on which they generally sat 
during the morning. Where they managed to eat them I 
know not, but my impression is that they wandered about 
in a forlorn manner among the lanes and by-ways, and 
nibbled sadly as they went 

When I look back upon these things i\ow, \t \^ xsax. "^ 
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little wonderful to me that 250 boys — some of them mere 
children, and nearly all coming from a considerable distance 
— should thus have been left entirely to their own devices in 
the important matter of their mid-day meal. But as the 
evil was doubtless remedied by the new broom which swept 
the entire establishment into new quarters, it is only worthy 
of being recorded by way of curiosity, and I hope of plea- 
sant contrast in favour of the new dispensation. 

VI. Speech Day. 

I AM sometimes a little doubtful as to the precise date of 
the Battie of Waterloo ; I should (if the opportunity were 
only allowed me) frequently be oblivious of that most objec- 
tionable fixture commonly called * Quarter day ; ' I never 
could remember when any King of England came to the 
throne ; and I generally wish my father with much fervour 
many happy returns of the day on which he wasn't born. 
But the date of * Speech day ' is impressed on my memory 
with a distinctness which nothing can ever efface. 

In chatting on paper about Speech day, I don't mean 
to be bound by any order of time, person, or events. I 
mean to pass at a jump, if the fancy takes me, from the head 
monitor to the First Form boy, from the presiding magnates 
to the beadle, from the Greek oration to the glass of sherry 
bestowed behind the scenes upon the boy who delivered 
it. I shall just shake up the bag, take out the top article, 
and pop it down without more ado. 

My first Speech day recollection is associated with a pair 

of green kid gloves, sewn with white cotton stitches. They 

were purchased for me to ftie vnletil \ka.t I might the more 
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fitly march up the school to receive a certain calf-bound 
prize which I had gained, to the satisfaction of my &mily 
(who came in strong force to witness my triumph) and my 
own immeasurable pride. 

The story of those green gloves is a sad one. ITie 
buttons came off (though they were done up in little pieces 
of tissue paper) at the first time of asking ; and the imme- 
diate result of a rash pull at the right-hand member was the 
appearance of a long ravine of irregular shape, commencing 
at the thumb and terminating somewhere behind the little 
finger. To my distorted fancy every eye in the room was 
principally engaged in the contemplation of that disaster for 
the remainder of the afternoon. 

From the gloves put on to receive the prize, I pass in 
strict logical sequence to the prize, to receive which the 
gloves were put on \ and in that connection I would remark 
that the prizes given in my day to boys in the lower school 
were according to my experience divided into two classes, 
viz : — 

(i) *Goss's History of the Jews,' bound in light calf. 

(2) ' Goss's History of the Jews,' bound in dark calf. 

It being a matter of religion with every well-regulated 
school-boy never under any circumstance to read a prize 
book, the point was not of much importance ; and in my own 
case I had the good fortune to receive one dark copy and one 
light one, instead of two dark ones or two light ones ; either 
of which latter combinations would certainly have been a 
little trying. 

Concerning that same volume, I am free to confess that, 
until I arrived at a riper stage of life (wherein are destroyed 
many sweet fancies), I attributed the authorship of it in m^ 
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mind to one Joe Goss, a celebrated pugilist of that time, 
whose performances in the prize ring were chronicled in the 
sporting papers, and devoured by me with eager avidity. I 
know now that he did not write it, and I am not perhaps 
doing him an injustice in saying that I think it extremely 
doubtful whether he could have written it if he had tried 

It was an important feature of the ceremonial of Speech 
day that two officials in gorgeous robes should stand, one at 
«ach comer of the upper end of the big school-room, and 
each supporting a pole with a silver arrangement at the top 
of it Neither of these men ever moved a muscle, or appeared 
to have any of the ordinary frailties of human nature, such as 
an occasional tendency to resort to a pocket-handkerchief, or 
remove a smut, or blink an eye, or change a position, or 
sneeze. I don't think they would have stirred if rats had 
slowly walked over them ; and I give the testimony of my own 
«yes to the fact that on one occasion the man in the right- 
hand comer sustained for twenty minutes, without so much 
as twitching his nose, a determined attack from a large 
blue-bottie. I had at times a yeaming desire to know 
whether tickling those human statues with a feather would 

lead to any result 

• ••••••• 

If I were to say that the Latin and Greek orations where- 
with the performances on Speech-day commenced filled my 
youthful bosom with enthusiasm, I should be economising 
the sacred truth in a manner which, unless for some con- 
■siderable pecuniary or other inducement, I should scorn 
to do. 

If I were to go on to suggest darkly that I gravely question 
whether certain fur-robed gentlemen who sat in a row facing 
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the orator, drank in every word with as much ease as if it 
had been the vernacular of Cheapside, I might perhaps be 
hanged for high treason, but I certainly could not justly be 
convicted of slander. 

However impious my own views may be on the subject, I 
am bound to say in fairness that even to me the Latin and 
Greek speeches had their redeeming points. In the first 
place, about every tenth word in the Latin spfeech ended with 
'issimus,' and in the Greek speech with 'tatos,' and a good 
deal of healthy amusement was to be got out of watching 
for those superlatively fine terminations to come round, and> 
as it were, pouncing on them. 

Then, again, the * issimuses ' and * tatoses * used to be 
wrapped like cotton wool round a succession of extremely 
British names which were turned inside out, and had all the 
' w's ' taken out of them, and all manner of tails added on 
to them, and all sorts of classical violence done to them, until 
it was exceedingly difficult to find any trace whatever of the 
original William Smith or John Brown ; and the task of 
running the original to earth had about it all the pleasing^ 
sensations incident to guessing a riddle. 

It must be understood that I have been referring hitherto 
principally to the preliminary speeches — ^the classical buttered 
toast served up, so to speak, for the occasion — and not to the 
selection of Greek or Latin plays which came afterwards. 
They were comparatively speaking jovial, inasmuch as they 
not unfrequently involved the assumption of strange gar- 
ments \ and it was, moreover, very funny to hear one 
of the . monitors ejaculate at intervals ' eheu ' or * omoi ^ 
in a tone calculated to convey the impression that he had 
a toothache, and didn*t know how to mention it in English.. 
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The voice of humanity is somedmes raised suddenly in 
anger against a barbarous custom which has been allowed to 
go unnoticed for generations. There was one — I grieve to 
say — connected with Speech day compared to which putting 
a pin through a cockroach wotdd be a creditable pastime. 
The monitors, after delivering a speech, used to have to walk 
nearly the whole length of the room backwards, till they 
reached a friendly curtain and were received in an exhausted 
condition by minktering angels on the other side of it If 
you fancy that the proceeding was not so very difficult, be 
so good as to hire a long narrow room ; cram it with people 
till there is left down the middle only a lane of about a 
yard and a half wide ; arrange matters so that the row of 
people next the open space shall consist of school-boys 
with intentionally protruding extremities. When these pre- 
parations are completed just walk down it backwards with 
every eye upon you — not omitting to invite my eye, please, 
as I should be sorry not to be in at the death — and then tell 
me whether you consider it the sort of thing that Hampden 
would have bled to preserve. 

There was a most enjoyable relaxation of discipline on 
Speech day. Canes were left in the cupboard ; impositions 
which had long been accumulating at compound interest were 
blotted out and forgiven ; and everybody was on excellent 
terms with himself and everybody else, except perhaps the 
boy who had expected to get the prize and just hadn't 
Once — I remember it proudly — a master nodded right in my 
direction on Speech day. I returned the blandishment 
with interest. I admit that his sister was sitting just behind 
me. 
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My own personal associations are all identified with a 
certain venerable pile which, to my great surprise, has not 
yet been replaced by some delicate memento of its past 
glories — ^let us say, for instance, an equestrian statue of the 
present writer. I grieve to say that my acquaintance with 
the present building has been limited to one visit of brief dura- 
tion, which has left on my memory a confused recollection of 
very large rooms ai^d very small fire-buckets, and of an in- 
definable sort of none -of- your -three -hundred -year -old - 
arrangements-for-me-thank-you air about the premises gene- 
rally, which affected my spirits and made me feel rather as if I 
had taken the wrong turning and gone where I had no 
business. 

All this is merely by way of preface, first to a graceful 
apology to those of the present generation to whom these 
reminiscences cannot recall anything, and therefore must, I 
fear, be of small interest ; and secondly to the red baize 
with which it was customary to decorate the large school- 
room on Speech days. 

Upon the first point I need not dwell ; but on the sub- 
ject of red baize I have more to say. 

There vas such a lot of it to begin with. Every- 
thing^-! was almost going to say everybody — ^was hung 
with it It was clapped on to the walls, plastered on 
to the seats, festooned round the windows, and even, 
in certain sacred portions of the big school-room, placed 
upon the ground to be trampled on by privileged extremi- 
ties. 

It had all the effect of a transformation scene on the old 
room, so far as appearances went I append that last quali- 
fication because wood is hard, and splinters are sharp, and 
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I am not prepared to say that an ordinary wooden form 
can be converted into a couch of down by covering it with 
red baize. But the look of the room is what I am dwelling 
on — the dazzling though extremely temporary substitution 
of a rich, warm, luxurious glow of colour, for a dingy, dark 
(may I with the utmost deference even go so far as to say 
dirty-looking) waste of unspeakable hue. 

There was another feature in connection with the pre- 
paration of the school-room for Speech day of which I mind 
me. A large gallery was erected at one end, constructed 
on the principle of an ascending slope, and, if I remember 
rightly, it was principally occupied by past and present boys. 
To get to their chairs of state the dignitaries of the School 
and the Examiners, and other eminent persons, had to 
emerge into the room from regions of sherry and sandwiches 
behind through a small aperture in this same gallery. It has 
before now fallen to my lot to be able, from an exalted position 
inmiediately above this aperture, to behold a panorama of 
the tops of venerated heads passing through the opening, 
and so to form an accurate opinion as to whether the great 
man of this occasion parted his hair in the middle or at the 
side, and if at the side on which side, and how much on 
that side. Also, to observe that great men are sometimes 
bald. 

I wonder what manner of chairs the masters sit on now. 
They used to occupy gigantic wooden structures, whereof 
the seats were of adamantine hardness (I have tried them 
myself in the temporary' absence of the proper occupants), 
and the backs were relieved from monotony by carved 
representations of the school Arms. I have the deepest 
respect for those Arms*, but my enthusiasm would not rise to 
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the height of caring very much about sitting with a pro- 
truding wooden camel sticking into my back, whatever might 
be its heraldic associations ; and I have a dim impression 
that the masters may possibly have entertained the same 
sentiment 

The immediate point, however, is that on Speech day these 
chairs were all taken up to the top of the room (the masters 
did not seem to mind much, but that is neither here nor there) 
and placed in a row for the Governors to sit upon them in 
state, as distinguished from comfort The Governors did sit 
upon them, and I close this paper with the expression of a 
sincere and pious hope that they liked it 

VII. The Battle which did not take place. 

The Sixth Form had inflicted condign punishment upon an 
Upper Fifth Form boy, under circumstances which made the 
Upper Fifth Form blood boil as in a common cauldron of 
indignation. The Upper Fifth Form said in effect that they 
would never, never, &c., &c, to which sentiment the Sixth 
Form rejoined in effect that it was a matter of comparative 
indifference to them whether the Upper Fifth Form did or 
did not ever, ever, &c., &c. 

There were in both Forms several doughty champions 
endued with large muscles, to whom the scent of battle 
was far more agreeable than the scent of Cicero's elegant, 
but at times complicated, prose. When educational matters 
were being attended to, they sank, by a process of gravitation, 
to the bottom of the Form ; but when the brain was not 
required and the biceps was in active demand, then they 
rose to the occasion and felt happy. 

By these heroes the flame was fanned on both sides. It 
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was more particularly fanned on the side of the Upper 
Fifth Form, who were the aggrieved and insulted party, and 
it rose to such a height that a resolution was unanimously 
arrived at to challenge the entire Sixth Form to deadly 
combat When I say the resolution was unanimously arrived 
at, I mean that about five boys out of thirty arrived at it — 
the biggest, strongest, and most bloodthirsty five — ^and none 
of the others dared to say a word to the contrary for reasons 
which will be obvious to the discerning mind. I have in 
after life occasionally seen the same sort of unanimity dis- 
played by much older boys. 

I don't know where it was proposed that the battie 
should be fought, and I question whether serious considera- 
tion was given to that subject The field in which Waterloo 
was won would have been too far off to hire for an after- 
noon, and the cloisters would certainly not have accommo- 
dated the contending forces comfortably, irrespective of the 
' probability of interruption on the part of the school au- 
thorities. This, however, was merely a detail, and the heroic 
mind generally rises above details. 

Upon the composition of the challenge a vast amount 
of anxious care was expended, with a result which eminently 
satisfied all parties concerned. I never saw a given number 
of heads packed so close together as the heads which 
deliberated in concert over that remarkable document. I 
cannot profess to recall its exact phraseology, but I re- 
member that it was couched in the third person, with a 
tendency to relapse into ' we ; ' and that the expression ' the 
Upper Fifth Form ' occurred at frequent intervals in a very 
resounding manner. 

The declaration of war having been duly drawn up, an 
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ambassador was selected to convey it to the Sixth Form. 
He wore the humble garb of the British school-boy, and 
was not preceded by heralds, but the solemnity of his de- 
meanour made up for any want of scenic accessories. The 
solemnity of his demeanour was in some degree accounted 
for by an internal apprehension on his part that he might be 
received coldly, or even be punched upon the ambassadorial 
nose. But no particular incident marked the reception of 
the document, and he came back relieved. 

But alas ! the Upper Fifth Form were doomed to behold 
their own challenge again in the hands of the last person on 
earth for whose perusal it was intended — the master of the 
Form, to wit It had been incautiously perused during school- 
hours by some of the Sixth Form boys, and their obvious 
excitement caught the attention of their master, who cap- 
tured the paper on the spot, and, having read it, promptly 
handed it over to the gentleman who presided over the 
Upper Fifth Form. 

The net results of the whole proceeding were : — 
(i) That by a judicious administration of quiet satire 
the master of the Upper Fifth Form contrived to cause each 
individual boy to be supremely conscious of having made 
an ass of himself ; insomuch that we felt as small as if we 
had all shrunk in the wash. 

(2) The binding over of all parties concerned to keep 
the peace. 

(3) That my readers (which is equivalent to saying the 
world) have been deprived of the pleasure of reading a most 
stirring account of a battle which would unquestionably have 
made Marathon look small, Agincourt ridiculous, and Inker- 
man a mere skirmish. 

p 2 
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VIIL How THE Sixth Form washed their Hands. 

I remember that in the guileless days of extreme child- 
hood I used frequently to take part in an amusing pastime 
in which were represented with realistic effects the opera- 
tions of going to school (which involved the assumption of 
a doleful visage and an occasional howl), of returning from 
school (which necessitated the simulation of extravagant 
relief of mind), of combing our hair, and, amongst other 
things, of washing our hands. The stage effect was 
heightened by a running chorus indicating to all whom it 
might concern, that this was the way we did so and so. I 
subsequently went to school, but I do not recollect having 
ever washed my hands there until I attained the dignity of 
being a Sixth Form boy. My impression is that before I 
reached that point the necessity for washing my hands at all 
appeared to me to be open to serious doubts, and the fre- 
quent repetition of the performance to be beyond all question 
a most needless expenditure of time and trouble. 

But with the compulsory tall hat (at which the street 
boys gibed unkindly on account of its being nearly as large 
as I was), the longer coat, the trifling increase of pocket- 
money, and the general glory of the position of a Sixth 
Form boy, I underwent a conversion to soap which I am 
happy to say has lasted unto this hour. 

Our washing accommodation was, to put it mildly, primi- 
tive, and the pursuit of cleanliness involved much that was 
hard to bear. There was, in a comer of the cloister at the 
end nearest to the Sixth Form room, a leaden cistern. 
Attached to the same was a large tap. When the tap was 
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turned some water flowed on to the ground and disappeared 
down a gully, and some went up the sleeve of the boy who 
turned it on. The proportions were, according to my ex- 
perience, about equal. 

This simple contrivance (for what purpose originally de- 
signed I know not) I beg to introduce to you as the Sixth 
Form lavatory of the good old times. We took our soap to 
it, we placed our towels on the lid, we turned on the tap, and 
we washed in the flowing stream as best we could. 

The soap and towels were not provided for our benefit, 
but had to be brought by the boys — that is to say, if they 
wanted to wash their hands. The soap was applied to its 
designed purpose, but the towels came in useful also for 
* flicking ' when one boy was bending down in the act of 
washing, and another boy (towel in hand) was waiting for 
his turn. When I was washing and another boy waiting, I 
always stood as upright as possible, from considerations the 
^-seeing prudence of which will be obvious to all who are 
aware of the circumstances best adapted for displaying pro- 
ficiency in the science of flicking. 

I realised as soon as I began to cultivate clean hands at 
school that the art of washing at a running tap is one in which 
it is not possible to excel without long and assiduous practice. 
The introduction of my unpractised hands was followed by 
the immediate result of a display of ornamental water-works 
up my arm, and down my legs, and on my boots, and in my 
eyes. And long after these preliminary difficulties were over- 
come, and I had acquired an artful trick of sliding my hands 
in sideways, and never allowing the water to play on the flat 
side of the soap, I used frequently to become conscious of a 
gradual descent on the part of my tucked-up sleeves, and to 
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behold them, in spite of convulsive efforts on my part, flapping 
against my wet wrists and taking in copious supplies of soapy 
water. 

I have described the difficulties under which the hardy 
warriors of my day washed their hands. The times have 
moved on since then as well as the school, and I imagine 
that every present boy enjoys the luxury of washing his 
hands— if he so pleases — in a most elegant lavatory, in 
which hot and cold water are laid on, and in which several 
attendants in livery, with the school Arms embroidered all 
over their coats, and a Latin reference to washing inscribed 
in gold letters round their collars, are respectfully waiting to- 
proffer clean towels. The only point as to which I have any 
doubt is whether or not Turkish baths have yet been attached 
to the school, and if so whether (and this is a matter of 
personal moment to the writer) an old boy may look in 
occasionally and have one for nothing. 

IX. The Old * Eton and Middlesex.' 

Two small boys, for whom I have the privilege of providing,, 
in a paternal capacity, board, lodging, washing, education, 
and an incredible quantity of garments, persuaded me not 
long ago to pay a visit to the cricket-ground on which they 
played with their schoolfellows. I was the more readily 
induced to go, because they told me that the ground was 
called the *Eton and Middlesex,' and the name at once 
brought back to me the fact that the ' Eton and Middlesex *" 
was, during the greater part of my school days, the ground 
on which we played cricket But I discovered that the 
field on which my sons played was at some distance from 
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that formerly graced by their father, although lineally de- 
scended from it, and in the same neighbourhood. The 
^ Eton and Middlesex * of my days was no more. To pitch 
a wicket on it now would involve such trifling inconveniences 
as bowling through a couple of semi-detached villas, fielding 
on the other side of a brick wall, and batting in a conserva- 
tory. The inexorable hand of the builder has laid hold of 
it, and batsmen, bowlers, fielders, umpires, and scorers have 
capitulated and marched off. 

The * Eton and Middlesex ' Hotel, in which we used 
to don our flannels and imbibe cider (of which I drank half- 
a-pint Saturday after Saturday without flinching, although 
it never failed to upset my system), and eat large biscuits 
made of a material calculated to assist the departure of any 
teeth which had a mind to come out, still marks the spot 
from which a short footpath led to the ground. It may, for 
aught I know, command an extensive custom and flourish 
extremely ; but to my eyes, which surrounded it with its old 
associations and refused to take in the new order of things, 
it looked for all the world as if it had been left behind by 
accident, and had yielded to a sort of stupor, from which it 
might at any moment suddenly wake up and be off. 

Upon a few very special occasions we had a dinner at 
the Tav — I mean the Hotel — after playing a match. I 
remember that the first time I took part in one of those 
dinners I sat down under the impression that the Company 
or the School Club, or the landlord, or the old boys, 
against whom we had been playing, or somebody else, had 
provided the feast, and that I had nothing to do but eat 
and drink with a light heart and be merry. To my 
unspeakable horror, we had barely finished when the M 
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waiter began to go round the table with a plate, as if we 
were in church and a collection were in active progress, 
and take three shillings and sixpence from each person. 
I had ninepence upon me at the time, all told ; and if my 
i)rother — ^who being a monitor had many thousands a-week 
for pocket-money — had not been there and come to my 
rescue, I might have suffered the last penalties of the law. 

Upon another and similar occasion, some time after- 
wards, I was unexpectedly called upon to assist the pro- 
ceedings subsequent to dinner by singing a song. My 
voice was at that time undergoing the stage at which a 
high-pitched treble is varied at intervals by a sudden 
access of profoundly bass notes. Undaunted by that cir- 
cumstance, I favoured the company with a spirited rendering 
of *01d King Cole.* It was so spirited that, after it 
had lasted twenty minutes, and the chorus (which, as all 
who are familiar with that master-piece of Handel will 
remember, is of the accumulating species) had grown to a 
positive labyrinth, and bid fair to outlive the night, my 
brother — the same brother — intervened with a remark per- 
sonal to myself. Whether that remark was courteous or the 
reverse ; whether it had the remotest connection with the 
faintest shadow of the outline of the expression of an 
opinion that I, the present writer, was making a fool of 
myself, is of no practical consequence now. But I will 
admit that it brought * Old King Cole ' to an abrupt termi- 
nation ; and I may add that I have never embarked on the 
uncertain waves of that ditty since, and that of all the things 
which may be confidently predicated in an uncertain world, 
there is nothing more positively sure than that I am never 
Jikely to do so again. 
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X. Black Monday. 

The lugubrious festival of Black Monday was not and is 
not, of course, in any way confined to my school — a fact of 
which I was reminded last September by the bowlings of a 
small son of mine ; but my own experiences of it are identi- 
fied with that establishment, and I may therefore be per- 
mitted to recall them here. 

I am free to admit that on my first day at school after 
the holidays I always felt unutterably miserable. Before 
scoffing at the writer for this confession of extreme weak- 
ness, please to grasp the fact, that the school building of 
my day was an ancient structure, built in a very narrow lane, 
and approached by other very narrow lanes ; that in the 
lower class-rooms the light only struggled in occasionally 
under considerable difficulties, and arrived, when it did get 
there (which during the Winter was not often), in an ex- 
hausted condition ; that the sole recreation ground consisted 
of a dismal enclosure of flagged pavement termed the 
'cloisters,' adapted for no sort of play that I know of, unless 
it were to play at pretending that it was a burial ground ; 
and that the work was hard, and the hours, for young boys, 
long. The transition to all this from frisking about in the 
country and talking without restraint all day, and playing all 
manner of games, was not mirthful, and I again admit that 
Black Monday (which, as Mrs. Gamp might say, it was 
generally Tuesday) was indeed as black as soot to lire. 

Perhaps if I felt it more on any one occasion than on 
any other, it was when I returned after a certain summer 
holiday, in the course of which I, being twtlN^^Vv^^ l^<»s. 1 
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in love with a young lady of twenty-seven. I can remember 
now, as if it were yesterday, taking with me one of my 
greatest friends — ^poor old boy, he is dead now ! — and potur- 
ing into his sympathetic ear my tale of true love (the love 
being all on one side, and not even suspected by the angel 
in question) in terms of the deepest melancholy, as we 
paced the cloisters. I caught him yawning once ; but I 
have a great soul, and I was not angry ; indeed, I may go 
80 far as to say that the confabulation finished up with 
the joint consumption of some twopenny tarts, purchased 
by me of Mother Hubbard, with the air of one to whom 
the world had ceased to have any attractions, but who 
was impelled by a stem sense of duty to fortify nature with 
pastry. 

Four-and-twenty hours afterwards I was as contented as 
if I had never known what a holiday was ; the tender recol- 
lection of the young lady had begun already to grow dim ; 
and the harness of school life chafed my spirits no more — 
till the first day after the next holidays. 

It is so always with young boys ; and who would have 
it otherwise ? Their sorrows and regrets are not a bit less 
real than are those of their elders, but, mercifully, are seldom 
lasting. Their joys are far more vivid than those of most 
of us who have the doubtful advantage of riper years, be- 
cause they are coloured with the hue of undimmed hope. I 
declare that I would undergo all the old Black Mondays again 
for the advantage of being able to honestly believe once 
more that the transformation scenes at the pantomimes 
were brought about solely by the agency of the fairies, who 
waved their wands at the scenery ; that the acquisition of 
coats with tails would leave ivolYvvci^ ou earth for the en- 
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raptured soul to desire further ; and that full-grown man- 
hood, with its immunity from the cane and the imposition 
book, would necessarily be one prolonged period of unmis- 
takable enjoyment I don't think so now. 



XI. A Jumble of Memories. 

I HAVE no doubt that the special correspondent of the 
school magazine (salary ^^1,500 per annum, with travelling 
allowances) was present at a gathering of old boys, which 
took place not long since, and that a faithful description of 
what happened on that interesting occasion will have there 
appeared. I would on no account usurp his functions, and 
I am only concerned here to narrate a few of my own indi- 
vidual feelings and reflections. 

Why ! Who are all these bits of boys ? I put that question 
to myself as I doff" my hat and overcoat, and I look round 
me with infinite astonishment. Old boys 1 Nonsense. They 
can't be on the Sixth Form yet. I tell you, sir, it is perfectly 
preposterous to call this an old boys' gathering. At all 
events, they have all left the school, you say ? Oh ! Have 
they ? Then, sir, all / can say is, that the sooner they go 
back there the better. 

Well ! well ! — ^There I beg your pardon if I spoke hastily. 
I suppose, when I come to think of it, that they are too old 
to be at school, most of them, and the old boys can't be 
expected to have all left in a body on the same day that I 
did. Besides, now I look more closely, I see, up in the 
comer there, an old gentleman, of about seventy-five. Per- 
haps, he is thinking what a ridiculous cub I am, and wonder- 
ing how my father and mother came to aWo^ tcit \a\i^ o>a^ 
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alone. So we'll say no more about it, and give the title of 
old boy to every one of them without grudging. 

Why, bless me, if that isn't Mr. Smith. 

* Oh ! if you please, sir, Fm very sorry, sir, but I left my 
exercise at home by accident, sir.' 

I haven't had to make that excuse for a good many years 
— more than I mean to tell — ^but it comes back to me as if it 
were yesterday, and with it Mr. Smith's searching look of 
investigation into the secrets of my bosom. Woe to the 
shuffler, the mean, round-the-comer, area-sneaking style of 
boy, who tried any tricks in that quarter. But, as for those 
lads who told the truth, and tried to do their best, accordmg 
to the abilities which God had given them, why, I think Mr. 
Smith must have gained, at that old boys' gathering, some 
idea of the feelings which they retained for him ; and, if he 
didn't, he must be afflicted sorely with the calamity of deaf- 
ness, which, I am happy to think, is in no wise the case. 

You don't really mean it ? No, no, it is too much of a 
good thing. You don't really tell me that that is Mr. Jones ? 
Well, but what has time been thinking about ? Why is my 
hair extremely thin at the top, why is the bloom of my youth 
and beauty gone, why have I been compelled to resort to 
the aid of spectacles for reading and writing, while all this 
time Mr. Jones has been looking on serenely, and taking no 
hand in the game ? It really and truly is not fair. He 
looks so exactly and identically the same as of yore, that 
the tails of my coat vanish, my body undergoes a shrinking 
all over (yes, I admit it, in breadth as well as in length), and 
once more I am in the Upper Division Form, and not at all 
sure that I know the whole of my * part,' if I may be per- 
mitted a mild wittidsm. 
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And this leads me to a characteristic anecdote about that 
most kind-hearted of masters. I am sure he won't mind my 
telling it, and if he does, he can bring an action for libeL 
There was a certain boy who never could learn Euclid 
when he tried, and very seldom tried. He occupied in 
the Mathematical School the position of twenty-ninth boy, 
in a class containing exactly that number. In the interests 
of school discipline, Mr. Jones was compelled to make 
an example of him almost daily, by setting him imposi- 
tions ; but the incorrigible youth hardly ever brought the 
impositions, and Mr. Jones kept in a little book a sort of 
debtor and creditor account against him (mostly debtor), 
which so mounted up against the culprit, that, towards 
the end of term, there was a stupendous accumulation. 

Now it chanced that this boy had an exceeding large 
nose. And it also chanced that one day, shortly before the 
holidays, another boy, who sat next to him, was extremely 
noisy and ill-behaved in class. With mind intent on vindi- 
cating the majesty of the law, Mr. Jones advanced with 
hasty strides to the offender, and smote at him with his cane. 
But, unfortunately, the nose of the imposition debtor inter- 
cepted the blow, and received its full force. The afflicted 
organ was held affectionately by its owner, and the visible 
part of his face betokened much anguish. And what did 
Mr. Jones do ? He forgave him the whole arrear of imposi- 
tions^ and turned the blow into a blessing ! 

XII. Time's Handiwork. 

I WAS much struck, at that pleasant gathering of old boys 
to which I referred in my last paper, with the quaint tricks 
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which old Father Time had been playing with some of the 
&ces once familiar to me at that elderly building wherein I 
learnt all the Latin and Greek I know, and a good deal that 
I have forgotten. 

There was a boy in my Form of rotund aspect and plump 
izatj with a perpetual tendency to a cold in his right eye. 
There was a tall vicar at the old boys' gathering with no 
flesh to speak of, and with a long face which gave evidence 
of the anxieties of assiduous attention to parochial duties, 
and a beard of majestic proportions. These two portraits 
represent one and the same person, and I never should have 
dreamt of putting them together if something in his voice, 
when he asked for a second help of pie, had not taken me 
back to old times, and put me on the scent 

* But if the Church should be disestablished, which I for 
one should deeply regret, I think ' 

I catch those words across the table from the mouth of 
another vicar, and I try to make out the identity of this 
* I for one,' whose views are being poured forth for the 
benefit of yet another parson (how they did swarm, those 
parsons !) who must be a married curate, I think, because 
he listens meekly, and eats cold chicken as if he did not 
often get it My friend * I for one * is not bearded like vicar 
No. I, but is sleek of visage, and full and comfortable of 
habit His garments are shining with the best gloss that a 
clerical tailor can produce, and his stock looks as if the 
whole parish depended on its purity of whiteness. I don't 
seem to recall his voice, and yet there is a certain sort of an 
occasional twinkle about his eye, which reminds me dimly 
of some boy who was at school with me. I have it Bless 
me if it is not that mischievous little beggar. Smith, who 
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'was nearly always at the bottom of the Form ; who gave more 
trouble than any six ordinary boys put together ; who used 
to eat walnuts in school and put the shells in my pocket 
when I wasn't looking ; who put his foot out and tripped me 
up on Doctors' Day, when I advanced in glory to receive my 
prize ; who drew a coarse representation of a donkey in the 
first page of my Virgil, and wrote ray narae under it ; whose 
fingers imbibed more ink than found its way to the paper he 
wrote on ; and who invented a system of writing three lines 
of an imposition at once by means of an artful adjustment 
of nibs. Who would have thought that Smith would grow 
into a pillar of the Church, and that he would live to select 
disestablishment as a lively subject for a festive gathering? 

And so on, and so on. Round faces have become long, 
and long faces round. Thin boys have become stout men, and 
fat boys have become long, angular, attenuated men. Merry 
boys have grown grave. Silent boys have found the use of 
their tongues. Boys whom we thought stupid have struck 
out bright original lines of their own, and passed in the hunt 
boys who were fields in front of them at school. Boys of 
bright promise have failed to hit the mark, and stand aside, 
while some fellow who never could make head or tail of the 
Propria guce tnaribus receives the prize held out to those 
who succeed. Strong boys have developed into sickly men, 
and weak boys into men of iron. 

All these things I have seen, as any one who cares to look 
about him may do ; and my moral to those who cannot yet 
call themselves old boys is that there are no Letters Patent 
of success in life to the top boy. He cannot rest con- 
tentedly on his laurels, but must fight for his place like a man 
to the end And as for those who try to be in the first rank 
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at school, but cannot manage it somehow, I would beg them 
to take heart of grace, and to remember that there are battle- 
grounds yet in front of them in which they may find the 
weapon that does not come to their hand now, and may be 
on the winning side after all 



XIIL The Sports. 

I MAY perhaps be allowed to place on record in these pages 
the fact that, upon a certain day in April, a goodish number 
of years ago, I accomplishf^d the redoubtable feat of winning 
the * School half-mile,' for boys of tender age. 

I gained as the result of doing so some glory, and a 
spliced cricket-bat ; and I thought at the time that I was 
amply compensated for what had gone before. 

What had gone before was a life of unmixed discomfort 
for about six weeks, inasmuch as I had trained for the event 
in the strictest manner. I remember a few incidents in the 
process, which will serve as samples of what I voluntarily 
suffered. 

(i) I went without butter, jam, or marmalade — I did, 
upon my honour. 

(2) I spent much time in masticating underdone beef- 
steak, and I supplemented that cheerful form of nourishment 
with an appalling species of brick-bat biscuit, much recom- 
mended by a sporting paper. 

(3) I repaired every evening after dusk to a certain 
* Square,' and ran till I was purple in the face. On certain 
of these occasions I took measures for reducing my weight 
by running in two thick jerseys and an overcoat The same 
sporting paper was my authority for this also. 
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(4) I told all ray competitors that I was not preparing a 
bit for the race, and they told me the same thing as concern- 
ing themselves. They knew all the time that I was training 
hard, and I knew equally well that they were. I don't quite 
see now what we were supposed to gain by this diplomatic 
proceeding, and I feel quite sure it was morally wrong. 

In the year that I have in mind the sports were held 
somewhere at Brompton, and I well remember the awe 
with which I regarded a man pointed out to me on the 
ground as having been the four-mile champion. His name 
was Harry Jones, and, now I come to think of it, I am not 
quite sure whether he had been the four-mile champion, or 
whether it was his aim and object to beat some one else who 
occupied that position. Either way, he must have been a 
great man, or his name would not have been engraved on 
my memory. 

Among the older boys there was a tendency on the day 
of the * Athletics* to assume a semi-professional sporting 
demeanour. A possible winner of the 'mile' might be seen, 
before that event came off, walking about the ground in a 
thick overcoat, with the collar turned up, and a comforter • 
round his neck. Two or three of his admirers (not athletic 
themselves, but deeply interested in his fate) would cluster 
round him, and a dark whisper would circulate among them 
to the effect that in the previous evening he had * done it in 
five ten.' He would be taken care of until the critical time 
arrived very much as if he were a large baby in swaddling 
clothes. All which proceedings are, to the best of my 
belief, in strict keeping with the traditional manners and 
customs of the sporting world. 

That last paragraph brings back to me a particu 
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occasion on which the attentions of one of these admirers 
were rather disastrous to their object. The satellite in ques- 
tion had been running alongside bis hero at intervals during 
the race, armed with a large bottle of water, and pouring 
out advice in gasps. When the race was nearly over, it 
appeared to strike him that he had not applied the bottle 
of water to the purpose for which it had been designed. 
Fired with this inspiration, he ranged alongside the com- 
petitor, and at the exact moment when the latter was sailing 
in an easy winner the bottle of water was discharged 
full in his ^e, with such effect that he nearly choked, 
quite staggered and fell, and lay on his nose while some one 
else won, I will not repeat the terms of the conversation 
which ensued when the prostrate athlete rose, but I may 
say that it was distinguished by a certain amount of as- 
perity on one side, and meek submission to rebuke on the 
other. 

There may, perhaps, be some regulation now as to the 
costumes of competitors at the sports. There was none in 
olden days, and remarkable fancies were displayed here and 
there. I shall always remember a certain boy who emerged 
from his outer covering^ dressed in a purple velveteen 
knickerbocker suit, trimmed with yellow ribbon. His mamma 
and sisters had made it for him, and I have a strong impres- 
sion that the materials had done service for them under 
other conditions at evening parties. He suffered a good 
deal during the day, and I think he wished very much that 
he had never done it 
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